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Our Fair Firetrap 


BY LESTER DAVID 


Heed the warnings of these fire detectives or 
your city may become a heap of smoldering ruins 


@ WITH CEASELEss vigilance, a lit- 
tle-known band of engineers is 
constantly fine-combing American 
cities for fire hazards. What they 
find—and they find plenty!— 
is summed up in blunt warnings 
like those above. 

These fire danger sleuths, 35 of 


the nation’s foremost experts in 
smoking out trouble before it hap- 
pens, are entrusted with the job of 
making your city fireproof. They 
probe into the minutest details 
around your home and place of 
business, rooting out the hidden 
perils to life and property that may 
be lurking in your midst. 
Representing the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, an association 
of more than 200 fire insurance 
companies, these teams give 500 
cities of over 25,000 population a 
thorough going-over about once 
every 10 years. They have been 


“Per eftiitensl eumes, ose inside trent cover and 
page 6. 
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doing it for almost 50 years, and 
what they have uncovered has made 
them the greatest single agency for 
fire safety in the country’s history. 
They move quietly in on a city, 
spending from two wecks to four 
months, depending on its size, and 
they move quietly out. But when 
their work is finished they know 
exactly how safe—and unsafe!— 
your community is. And they tell 
your city fathers so in exhaustive 
reports which cover everything 
from rusted valves on your hydrants 
and a defective clutch on your fire 
engines, to the organization of your 
fire department and the fire dangers 
which have been built into the 
places where you live and work. 
And they have found some 


alarming things and made some 
painfully accurate predictions: 

A number of years ago they told 
Salem, Massachusetts, that its weak 


fire-fighting force and unreliable 
water distribution system could not 
cope with a major blaze. The warn- 
ing went unheeded. Then it hap- 
pened: a fire broke out and ate 
through $13,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty before it was brought under 
control. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, they 
found that the city’s many grade 
crossings dangerously impeded en- 
gines racing to a blaze. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, a large bedding manu- 
facturer had unapproved lights at 
hazardous locations and fire doors 
which were either blocked open or 
didn’t work. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, exit stairways in a num- 
ber of schools and hospitals were 
both unprotected and insufficient. 

These engineers have worked 
miracles of reform. One after an- 
other, cities slapped by stinging re- 
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bukes have cleaned house with a 
vengeance. There is not one major 
city in the country which has not 
eliminated some fire hazard pointed 
out by the experts. 

It didn’t take Philadelphia long, 
for instance, to remedy a disgrace- 
ful situation brought to light during 
a routine examination of its water 
pumpers. Of 29 pumpers tested, 
eight broke down while they were 
being examined and 10 others 
couldn’t be checked because they 
were undergoing major repairs. 
One pumper couldn’t start the pres- 
sure test because it could not be 
put in gear; another wouldn’t work 
because the operators didn’t know 
how to adjust the relief valves prop- 
erly; a third broke down on the way 
to the testing grounds; a fourth 
could not pick up water and the 
packing gland could not be taken 
up because the key was missing; a 
sixth cracked a cylinder head while 
undergoing the test. And here’s 
the clincher: The engineers had to 
stop all examination of pumpers 
for three weeks because the fire de- 
partment had no reserve ones on 
hand to replace those put out of 
commission during the checkups! 
As soon as the report was made 
public, Philadelphia purchased 39 
new pumpers as replacements. 

Santa Monica, California, too, 
wasted no time in setting its fire 
house in order. A survey made in 
1944 pointed out that the depart- 
ment was undermanned and the 
officers too old for active duty. The 
city speedily reshaped its depart- 
ment into an effective fire-fighting 
force, duly noted in the engineers’ 
supplementary report issued last 
year. : 

The survey teams usually operate 
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in groups of four. One is a water 
supply expert, another a specialist 
in fire departments, a third in 
alarms and a fourth in structural 
conditions. Their first step is to 
call on the mayor or city manager 
and announce their presence. Usu- 
ally the welcome carpet is rolled 
out for them because the cities are 
anxious to find out what’s wrong. 

The water supply man traces the 
distribution system to its source, 
checks the power setup to see if 
failure of any one element would 
cripple the entire system; in- 
spects motors, transformers, gener- 
ator stations, gate valves, pumping 
stations, reservoirs, and makes “flow 
tests” to determine how much water 
the city’s system can deliver under 
fire conditions. 


These flow tests, in which the 


water is turned on full-force at a 
number of key spots, are usually the 


tipoff on some dangerous condi- 
tions. It is these tests which told 
engineers that Tuscaloosa’s chief 
business section would get only 
half the water it needed if a serious 
fire came. 

Storage and use of flammables, 
handling of chemicals, construction 
and protection of buildings are 
carefully noted. The fire depart- 
ments are inspected for the strength 
and quality of their personnel, the 
types and condition of their appa- 
ratus, the training the men get, how 
they respond to alarms, how they 
fight fires. The alarm system is 
checked for its speed and adequacy. 

Then, their examinations com- 
pleted, the engineers depart and 
write what they found. They don’t 
pull any punches. They tell cities 
in unmistakable language things 
like the following: 


To Birmingham, Alabama, in a 
report made September, 1950, by 
H. T. Munn, R. A. Young, John 
Townsend, D. G. Mees and C. 
Winquist: “In minor mercantile 
and industrial district, severe indi- 
vidual or group fires are probable. 
In the lower-class residential dis- 
tricts, the hazard is increased by the 
closely-built buildings and by wide 
hydrant spacings in some areas.” 

To Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 
a report made February, 1950, by 
Donald L. Drumm, Robert M. 
Lewis and Warren M. Apgar: “Be- 
cause of inferior construction lack- 
ing in fire protection features and 
the seriously undermanned fire de- 
partment, serious group fires are 
probable in several of the blocks, 
but they should not extend beyond 
the block of origin.” 

To Charleston, South Carolina, 
in a report made September, 1950, 
by the same team that reported on 
Bethlehem: “The large amount of 
large and excessive areas, general 
lack of sprinkler equipments, nar- 
row streets, limited accessibility and 
only fair fire-fighting facilities make 
severe group fires highly probable 
which could readily extend to con- 
flagration proportions.” 

Along with these stern warnings, 
come dozens of suggestions for im- 
provements covering every conceiv- 
able detail. Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, was cautioned to do 32 sep- 
arate things from providing a hew 
intake structure at its Cahaba 
pumping station to installing more 
hydrants and amending its auto- 
matic sprinkler ordinance. Bethle- 
hem also got 32 recommendations, 
Charleston, 37; Ashtabula, 28 ; Tus- 
caloosa, 33; Passaic, New Jersey, 
32; St. Louis, Missouri, 35; Pough- 
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call and a routine blaze, until the 
firemen knocked down the front 
door and sent a chill February wind 
into the building which created a 
perfect draft for the flames. Bright 
orange tongues of fire shot through 
the structure with a roar and with- 
in 10 minutes the flames had gutted 
the building and spread to its neigh- 
bors. There was no stopping it. The 
fire leaped through the city at a 
terrifying rate, devouring every- 
thing in its path. 

Frantic calls for help were rushed 
to Washington and New York, but 
when the engines arrived fire offi- 
cials were shocked to find their 
hose couplings would not fit the 
Baltimore hydrants! Three days 
later the city counted its toll. More 
than $50,000,000 in property lay in 
smoking, charred ruins. 

The disaster convinced many in- 
surance men that conflagrations 
were not inevitable, but by careful 
study of building conditions the lo- 
cation of the hazards could be de- 
tected and in some cases the city- 
wide fires themselves could be pre- 
dicted. So the very next month the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers appointed a committee of 20 
experts to set up plans for regular 


keepsie, New York, 27; Baltimore, 
Maryland, 41; Syracuse, New York, 
34; Austin, Texas, 33, and Mobile, 
Alabama, 42. 

To give cities an “at a glance” 
picture of how they stand on fire 
safety the engineers place them in 
one of 10 categories, ranging from 
safe to dangerous.. A scientific grad- ari 
ing system is used which utilizes all memo to gees supp 
the facts culled during the tests. tion but 

The history of city-by-city surveys 
goes back to the last century when 
sporadic attempts were made to 
ferret out municipal fire hazards. features. 
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surveys. One of the first cities to 
be investigated was San Francisco 
and, after viewing conditions there, 
the engineers wrote: 

“San Francisco has violated all 
underwriting conditions by not 
burning up... .” 

Five months later the famous 
earthquake hit San Francisco and 
the city was nearly leveled by the 
awesome holocaust which followed. 

That clinched it. The prophetic 
thunderbolt which the experts had 
hurled cemented the organization 
into a permanent body, which has 
remained in force ever since. 

Remembering the Baltimore 
blaze, the engineers kept pounding 
away at the need for standardiza- 
tion of all hose and fire hydrant fit- 
tings until now there is almost na- 
tion-wide uniformity. 

Day after day, year after year, 


ANY OTHER QUESTIONS? 


these teams go in and out of cities, 
testing, checking and _ reporting. 
Once their reports are finished, 
their job is done. But that’s where 
you come in. . . that’s where you 
can help make your city fireproof. 

If you live in a town of more 
than 25,000 population, all the 
rules, down to the last detail, are 
on file with your municipal authori- 
ties. Chances are that your town 
has been investigated and reported 
upon within the past several years. 
Exactly how it-stands in fire safety 
is written down for you and the 
public officials you elected. 

You can see these reports any 
time you wish. They are your prop- 
erty. Get them—read them. And 
if you find that dangers are listed, 
find out if they have been corrected. 
If. they haven’t, find out why. Your 
life may depend on it. as 





@ THE spEAKER of the evening asked the chairman of the meeting for a 


glass of water on his table. 


“To drink?” was the chairman's question. 
“Oh, no,” the speaker replied. “I do a high dive.” _serian Thompson 


@ A SMART ALECKY young man sauntered over to a policeman on duty 
at a busy street corner and asked: “Say, are you a policeman?” 

“No,” retorted the cop, “I’m a plainclothesman.” 

“Then why are you wearing your uniform?” 


“This,” explained the officer, “is my day off.” 


—Claude Bottomley 


@ OLIveR HERFORD, the humorist and illustrator, had a knack of keeping 
himself and his friends amused. One day he calmly walked into a hotel, 
accompanied by a little bear cub on a leash. In the dining room Herford 
bumped into an acquaintance who frankly admitted that he thought the 
man-and-bear arrangement an odd one. 

Herford was quick with an explanation. “It’s like this,” he said, as a 
serious note crept into his voice. “A very dear old aunt of mine recently 
passed away. Yesterday the will was read and I found she had left me 
$500. Now, my friend, I wanted to make sure I wouldn’t spend the money 
foolishly. So I yan out immediately and bought this little bear.” 

—Lucille Greenberxz 
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“We Were 


Soviet Slaves” 


BY VICTOR LASKY 
Co-author of ‘Seeds of Treason”’ 








Don’t be fooled by propaganda. 
Soviet Union makes slaves of men. 





It’s no myth that the 


Here are the stories 


of six beaten, weary souls who escaped with their lives 


®@ | peNeTRATED the Soviet Union 
to obtain data on one of the most 
shocking stories of modern times— 
the vast slave labor system of Soviet 
Russia. 

I did it without leaving New 
York City. 

In the five Boroughs of the me- 
tropolis, I interviewed dozens of 
newly-arrived Russian DPs, many 
of whom had spent years of seem- 
ingly hopeless agony in Soviet slave 
camps. They were of all profes- 
sions: doctors, teachers, electri- 
cians, journalists, a former com- 
missar, an accountant and an artist. 
For no one in Russia—from the 
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fat-cat bureaucrats who sit in the 
Kremlin to the lowliest factory 
workers and peasants—can be free 
from the terrible fear that he, too, 
may be seized and hurled—often 
without trial—into one of the 
teeming “correctional” camps 
which dot Stalin’s vast iron-bound 
empire. 

Many of the people I spoke to 
have adopted pseudonyms. None 
of them can shake the haunting 
nightmare that Soviet Secret po- 
lice are still watching them—even 
in the U.S.A. 

These people provided me with 
material I would have been unable 








to obtain if I had actually traveled 
to the far-off land once described 
by Winston Churchill as a riddle 
wrapped up in an enigma. For it 
is practically impossible—as any 
American editor can tell you—to 
do independent reporting in the 
so-called Workers’ Fatherland. The 
few American reporters still in 
Moscow are under strict censor- 
ship, are unable to travel without 
permission, and usually can file as 
news only what has already ap- 
peared in the controlled Soviet 
press. And even then they are con- 
stantly under surveillance by the 
secret police. 

But in a Morningside Heights 
apartment in Manhattan, in a 34th 
Street cafeteria, in the lobby of a 
modest hotel—in such places in the 
land of the free, I was able to piece 
together the details of that unique 
and hideous system which makes 
ordinary chattel slavery seem al- 
most benevolent. 

It is a system described by CIO 
leader James B. Carey as “the 
greatest machinery for squeezing 
the blood out of human beings” 
ever perfected. 

And the American labor move- 
ment is taking the lead in exposing 
this shocking slave labor system. 
Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO have demanded 
a United Nations’ investigation. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor estimates the number of persons 
in Russian slave camps at some- 
where between 8,000,000 and 14,- 
000,000. The CIO puts the figure 
at 11,000,000. Only the Kremlin 
knows the exact number. 

But Soviet representatives at the 
United Nations deem American 
labor’s charges a “Wall Street plot” 


and contend there is no such thing 
as slave labor in Soviet Russia. 
They refuse, however, to permit 
Western observers to decide for 
themselves by visiting the so-called 
“correctional” camps—said by for- 
mer inmates to be as horrible as 
anything the Nazis ever perpetrated 
in Hitler’s Germany. 

Out of these camps, out of the 
darkness and living nightmares 
have come the following first-hand 
accounts by former slave laborers 
—representative of the some 200 
who have managed to make their 
tortured way to these shores, to 
freedom. Ironically, it was the Nazi 
invasion of Russia that made free- 
dom possible for them, for when 
the Germans, early in World War 
II, overran Russia, they found the 
labor camps quite compatible with 
their own methods of operation. 
Accordingly, Communist prisoners 
became Nazi prisoners in a transfer 
which illuminates the parallels be- 
tween Fascism and Communism. 
When the tide of battle turned, 
Allied troops liberated the slaves. 
Most of them remained to float in 
the limbo of a wrecked Europe. 
Some of them reached the U. S. 

Now they are here. Their stories 
as related in these pages are based 
on the facts which I assembled 
from these men in interviews—a 
grim recapitulation of the victims’ 
experiences as told to me. 

They are anxious that their sto- 
ries be told. For they say: 

“The few of us fortunate to have 
gained freedom cannot forget the 
millions who are still slaves. We can 
see them now, looking through the 
barbed wire, imploring us: 

“*Tell our story to the outside 
world. Do not forget us.” 

CONTINUED 
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NICOLAI 


“I spent nearly four years in slave 
camps throughout Far Eastern 
Siberia. I was one of the lucky 
ones: I lived to tell the tale. I have 
seen fellow slaves, starved and ex- 
hausted, collapse in the bitter cold 
of a Siberian forest. There was 
nothing to do but watch them die. 
If there. was any compassion in the 
NKVD (now MVD) guards, I 
never saw it. If we faltered in our 
work, they beat us—sometimes even 
refused us our bread and gruel. If 
we protested, we were flogged. Our 
relatives did not know where we 
were, whether we were alive or 
dead. They could do or say nothing. 
For they, too, could be arrested—as 
I was in 1935. Without trial—unless 
you call a farcical ‘hearing’ by the 
secret police tribunal a trial—I 
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was packed off to Siberia. My 
crime: I had written a letter to a 
friend in which I criticized a cer- 
tain commissar for being over- 
bearing. For four years I worked 
with labor gangs without pay, lay- 
ing tracks for railroads, cutting 
trees (for newsprint for the ‘Soviet 
press to trumpet about the ‘new 
freedoms’ in the Workers’ Father- 
land), harvesting crops. I was one’ 
of the lucky ones. When war broke 
out, I was captured by the Nazis. 
I escaped to the American lines. 
Today, I am, in your free and un- 
derstanding country, chairman of 
the Association of Former Prisoners 
of Soviet Labor Camps, a group 
dedicated to the exposure of the 
most inhuman regime in history— 
the regime of the Soviets.” 





ALEX ZURICHENKO 


“About 500 of us, political pris- 


oners, trekked through Peniug, 
Kotlas, Archangel—NK VD guards 
at our heels—until we reached our 
goal—the Pechora shipbuilding 
project. This was in 1935. I was a 
victim of the mass arrests which 
followed the assassination of Sta- 
lin’s pal, Kirov. Charged with ‘gen- 
eral suspicion,’ without a chance 
to defend myself, I was sentenced 
to five and a half years. Pechora, 
100 miles from the Arctic, was hell. 
We dragged logs out of the river 
with our bare hands, dug pits in 
stony ground with plain shovels, 
and at night—after a morsel of 
bread and thin soup—we were 
driven into filthy barracks to sleep 
on lice-ridden plank-beds. Plain 
criminals were treated better.” 


CONSTANTIN SIBIRSKY 


“As a young man I was one of 
the Soviet’s rising movie script 
writers. Today I am a janitor in a 
Brooklyn apartment house. All be- 
cause of a book: your John Reed’s 
‘Ten Days That Shook the World.’ 
How was I to know in 1935 it had 
been suddenly and secretly banned 
in Russia, even though it glorified 
the Bolshevik revolution? It con- 
tained too many references to Sta- 
lin’s hated rival, Leon Trotsky. For 
possessing a copy of it, I was sub- 
jected to weeks of GPU interroga- 
tion, forced daily to stand 12 hours 
facing the wall. Sentenced to four 
years, I helped carve out roads and 
dams literally by hand in Siberia. 
It is a story I believe too fantastic 
for even your Hollywood plot writ- 
ers to dream of.” 

CONTINUED 
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SERGEI MAXIMOV 


“I was born a year before the 
revolution (1916). I am a typical 
Soviet product, educated in Mos- 
cow schools, and thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in my early youth with the 
ideals of Bolshevism. In 1935 I 
wrote some satirical poetry which 
circulated among the college stu- 
dents. I meant no harm, but the 
authorities charged it was aimed 
at the regime. It was not. I was 
still, at that time, a blind follower 
of the regime. For five years I 
lived in a hell that almost defies 
description and that was when I 
learned the truth. I feel it my duty 
as one who miraculously survived 
to tell this story to the world. I 
think I have done so in a factual 
novel, “The Restless Heart,’ which 
Scribners will publish.” 
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MICHAEL ROZANOV 


“In Russia I was a Tass newspa- 
perman who thought it was the job 
of journalists to tell the truth. Re- 
fusing to write cock-and-bull stories 
of the ‘wonders’ of Soviet existence, 
I fled to Manchuria in 1928. A year 
later when the Red Army ‘liber- 
ated’ that area I was arrested and 
sentenced by a GPU court to 10 
years. Most of that time I spent in 
the dreaded White Sea island 
camps, where—in the bitter Arctic 
cold—we constructed military in- 
stallations without machinery— 
practically with our bare hands. 
Even now, some Americans refuse 
to believe my story—or the stories 
others who have been in my posi- 
tion have to tell. They can’t visua- 
lize such inhumanity. But it is true 
—all too true.” 





SERGEI G. KOROLKOV 


“I was one of the top artists in 
the Soviet. I illustrated the Stalin 
Award novel, ‘And Quiet Flows the 
Don.’ Nevertheless, in 1933 I was 
arrested on charges of being a ‘po- 
tential counter-revolutionary.’ Ac- 
tually I was arrested for being of 
Cossack origin and the regime was 
out to crush the Cossacks—this in 
a land which still raves on against 
Hitlerite racism! Whole groups of 
Cossacks were seized during the 
collectivization period when con- 
siderable opposition flared among 
the peasants. Many of us perished 
under the whip-lash. I am more 
than an eye-witness to this, for I 
myself was beaten on numerous 
occasions. And yet, my own trou- 
bles paled into insignificance when 
I met Guido Bucerelli. Guido was 


an Italian Communist who had fled 
his native land after murdering a 
Fascist functionary. At first he was 
enraptured with the idea of being 
in the Workers’ Fatherland. But 
when he began seeing for himself 
the realities of Soviet life he be- 
came openly critical, and one more 
slave laborer was recruited for ‘re- 
education.’ How we pitied poor 
Guido in that small Rostov cell! 
His idealism had entrapped him. 
He could find no rest. His disillu- 
sionment drove him to insanity. To 
the memory of Guido and the mil- 
lions of still-enslaved Soviet citizens 
I am dedicating my art in the hope 
that one day soon they—and all 
down-trodden people of the world— 
will be as free as I am in your be- 
loved America.” a8 


Pictures by Marvin Koner 
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Youre Tough to Kill 


BY LAWRENCE GALTON 





. .. So tough that this may make you wonder why anyone ever dies 


® 4 MATTER OF MURDER some years 
ago involved an almost indestruct- 
ible victim. A middle-aged dere- 
lict who hung around bars was cul- 
tivated by a gang bent on insuring 
him heavily, then killing him and 
collecting. 

One night, after getting their 
potential pot of gold helplessly 
drunk, they drenched him well with 
water and stored him out for the 
night in the freezing cold, confident 
he’d contract pneumonia and pass 
conveniently on. Next day, how- 
ever, he turned up cheerful and 
lacking even a sniffle. 

They got him drunk another time 
and pushed him in front of a car, 
but after a short stay in the hospi- 
tal, he was back in circulation. 

There were numerous other frus- 
trating homicidal attempts includ- 
ing a seemingly airtight dietary 
technique. A can of sardines was 


left open for days. When the fish 
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were thoroughly putrefied, they 
were made into a sandwich fill, and, 
just to make sure, the can itself was 
ground up and the bits of metal 
added to the mixture. The in- 
tended victim ate the murderous 
concoction and reappeared the next 
day as hale as ever. 

Finally, the frustrated gang man- 
aged to do away with their man 
by running him over with a truck. 

Difficult as the old bum was 
to finish off, you’d probably be 
even more difficult. You probably 
haven't given it a thought but even 
if you were to set out deliberately 
to neglect yourself to death—and 
many of us do what amounts to 
just that—you’d have an astonish- 
ingly tough time of it. 

Some years ago, an elderly man 
was struck by a car and brought 
into Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal in Boston where he died within 
an hour and became one of the 


most celebrated cases in medical 
annals. 

When the doctors performed an 
autopsy, they found that the man 
had had tuberculosis, extensive and 
in both lungs, but it had healed 
spontaneously. They found he had 
had cirrhosis of the liver so severe 
that all blood had taken to traveling 
around by a new set of pathways 
above and below the liver. In ad- 
dition, he’d had chronic kidney 
trouble with destruction of parts of 
both kidneys. There had been hard- 
ening of the arteries as well—such 
considerable hardening that, to 
compensate for it, the heart was 
greatly enlarged. 

With four potentially fatal dis- 
eases, the man had not recognized 
one. In fact, as his wife reported, 
he’d always had a fresh and ruddy 
complexion, had never been sick a 
day in his life, had always been ac- 
tive physically and mentally. 

The body’s ability to take great 
punishment is also exemplified by 
Ernie Pyle, celebrated correspond- 
ent of World War II, who was fi- 
nally killed by a Jap sniper’s bullet 
on Ie Shima. He did his notable 
work despite the fact that he was 
always frail, suffered from low 
blood pressure and anemia, severe 
and frequent colds, poor digestion 
and had periods of severe melan- 
choly. 

In recent years, all of us have 
become increasingly conscious of 
death. We’re exposed to a constant 
stream of reports on the dangers of 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart disease 
and other ailments. High pressure 
publicity people, seeking contribu- 
tions for the fight on disease, beat 
the death drums ceaselessly. The 
fight is important and contributions 


are needed, but undue pessimism‘ 
isn’t in order. In fact, pessimism 
itself is a major enemy. 

About 1,500,000 people in the 
U. S. will die this year from all 
causes but almost 150,000,000 more 
will go on living. And, with all the 
death and disability traps about us, 
with all the vast neglect and down- 
right stupidity, the miracle is that 
so many of us come through. 

We live hard and, too often, work 
and worry excessively. We doctor 
ourselves dangerously and follow 
fads. Hordes of us are week-end 
athletes; after living sedentary lives 
for five days, we go out on the 
sixth and seventh and play 18 holes 
of golf or five sets of tennis. 

Discussing. the health of ex- 
ecutives in industry not long ago, 
Dr. T. Lyle Hazlett observed: 
“Through the years I have watched 
in astonishment the diets that intel- 
ligent men follow. . . . Is it difficult 
to remember that whatever one 
may eat in the course of a day, one 
should include a pint of milk, an 
egg, a portion of meat or fish, whole 
grain bread or cereal, two vege- 
tables besides potatoes with one 
eaten raw, and two portions of fruit 
one of which should be raw? Many 
men who can recite the contents of 
the Kiplinger Letters for the past 
six months can not repeat this sim- 
ple outline. . . . Their (diets’) fre- 
quent inadequacy and _ irrational 
character is added proof of.the re- 
sistance of the human machine to 
repeated brutal assault.” 

The more medicine learns about 
the human body, the more it turns 
out to be almost incredibly resistant 
to dying. 

In Maidenhead, England, last 
year, an 88-year-old, 86-pound lit- 
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tle lady celebrated the 60th anni- 
versary of her “death” in 1890. 
That year, on an operating table in 
a London hospital, she was pro- 
nounced “dead” by two of the three 
surgeons attending her when she 
stopped breathing and her tempera- 
ture dropped below the point con- 
sidered minimum if a human being 
is to live. 

The third surgeon, however, 
snatched the body, shouted direc- 
tions as he ran with it along the 
corridors of the hospital, and 
stretched out the “corpse” on a 
great block of ice. As the lady tells 
her children these days, she was 
“frozen to life.” The ice made her 
shiver so much, she says, that the 
movement—and perhaps the shock, 
too—brought back her circulation 
and, with it, her breathing. 

At a meeting of the International 
College of Surgeons a few months 
ago, Dr. Max Thorek reported the 
case of a 23-year-old woman pa- 
tient in the American Hospital in 
Chicago whose heart failed under 
anesthesia during an appendectomy 
and stopped beating for fully 19 
minutes. But another incision was 
made, the heart exposed and mas- 
saged until its beat was reestab- 
lished and life restored. Thereafter, 
the appendix operation was success- 
fully completed. 

Every five minutes someone _is 
killed in the U. S. in an accident. 
But while one is killed, one hundred 
others are injured and survive. 
Many who are accident-prone— 
they seem unconsciously driven to 
have accidents—survive dozens of 
disasters. 

One man who may merit the 
melancholy distinction of being the 
world’s champion accident victim 


started off, at the age of 11 days, 
by falling from his cradle and 
breaking his arm. At four he fell 
off a horse and broke his other arm. 
At six while driving a stake with a 
hatchet, he cut his left foot to the 
bone. A year later, a bull gored 
him so severely that one arm, four 
ribs, a callar bone and both legs 
were broken. 

Later, while working as a brake- 
man on a freight train, he fell to 
the track, and 37 cars passed over 
him. He was dragged for three 
miles with his left arm cut off, nine 
toes severed, his skull fractured and 
his left side crushed. 

Years -afterward, he tripped in 
the aisle of a passenger coach, broke 
a vertebra in his spine, and was 
temporarily paralyzed. After his re- 
covery he went for an auto ride. 
The car plunged over a 45-foot em- 
bankment into a river and he was 
almost drowned. 

After that, in a single year, he 
again tripped in a Pullman aisle, 
wrenched his spine, sprained both 
ankles, got scarlet fever and spent 
six weeks in the hospital. While 
convalescing, he got inflammatory 
rheumatism and didn’t walk for 19 
weeks. When he did become ambu- 
latory, he was caught in the explo- 
sion of a gas stove in a tourist camp 
tent and almost—but not quite— 
burned to death. 

“You have to taste the bitter part 
of life to enjoy the sweet,” the man 
says cheerfully. 

It takes a tough body to stand up 
to such tasting. What makes it as 
tough as it is? 

In the first place, there’s its great 
built-in strength. For example, your 
shin bone—if it had to—could ac- 
tually support a load of almost two 





YOU'RE TOUGH TO KILL 


tons. Your bones—there are 222 
of them—may not seem very pli- 
able, yet you can put enough pres- 
sure on your skull to decrease its 
breadth by 10 per cent before it 
will crack. 

Some of the ligaments, or bands 
of tissue, that support body organs 
or connect bones are so strong that 
they could, if necessary, support 
1,000- pound weights. A_ single 
square inch of one of the 639 
muscles in your body can lift up 
to 140 pounds. 

Your heart normally beats 38 
million times a year, three billion 
times during your life. It pumps 
4,320 gallons of blood a day, a 
work load equivalent to that needed 
to raise a ton to a height of 82 feet. 
And its beat rate is extremely flex- 
ible, able when necessary to range 
from 16 to 200 per minute. When 
an electrocardiograph film was 
taken of the heart of a condemned 

iminal in Utah in 1939, it showed 

t the beat increased from normal 
72 to 180 a minute just before the 
firing squad executed him. 

On top of its inbuilt strength, the 
body has great reserves. You have 
much more of your vital organs 
than you need. You can get along 
quite well with only one of your 
two lungs, one of your two kidneys, 
less than half of your four or five 
quarts of blood, only two-fifths of 
your liver, half of your brain. If a 
surgeon were to snip off three or 
four feet of your 22 feet of intes- 
tines, they'd hardly be missed. 

Moreover, the body has superla- 
tive powers of repair and readjust- 
ment. Recent investigations at the 
University of Pennsylvania show 
that when more than three-quarters 
of the liver is removed by surgery, 


the body restores 85 per cent of it 
within 14 days. 

The last war produced many 
cases highlighting the body’s repar- 
ative powers. One American ser- 
viceman, captured by the Japs. 
after he had spent 47 days afloat 
on a raft without food and with 
little water, received from one of 
his captors a terrible kick in the 
face that broke his nose. He got 
no medical attention, of course. 
Yet, despite his already greatly 
weakened condition, the nose bones 
knitted together and healed neatly 
after several weeks during which he 
held them in place with his hand. 

In one common type of heart 
disease, the valves of the heart be- 
come deformed and the blood flow 
is impeded. Yet, even as the valve 
trouble develops, the heart begins 
to compensate for it by thickening 
and strengthening its muscle. If 
necessary, the heart will double or 
even quadruple its size. 

Lately, we have been realizing 
that a great many people. suffer 
from such serious diseases as tuber- 
culosis or polio at some times in 
their lives without even realizing it. 
Chest X-rays have disclosed in a 
high percentage of healthy people 
scars that indicate that at some 
point TB germs invaded their lungs 
and were knocked out. As a recent 
PacEantT article (“Polio: 1950”) 
indicated, there’s now evidence that 
some 80 per cent of Americans have 
been infected with one or more of 
the polio viruses by the time they’ve 
reached 15, yet only a small per- 
centage develop clinical polio. 

Your body has great powers of 
resistance to disease. You're even 
born with some. During the first 
six months of life, it’s virtually im- 
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possible for a baby to catch measles 
or scarlet fever. Later, resistance to 
other infections is developed. 

In every breath of air you take, 
there are some 125 million dust 
particles (that’s in so-called “fresh, 
suburban air” ; in city air, the quan- 
tity is far greater). Along with the 
dust, germs abound. They abound, 
as well, in the oral passages. 

Yet your body’s natural resistance 
keeps you from being sick all the 
time. That resistance takes the form 
of some 40 billion leucocytes or 
white blood cells. Constantly pres- 
ent in the blood, these cells seek out 
invading bugs and put them out of 
business. And, if you’re in good 
health and not exposed to an ex- 
tremely concentrated germ inva- 
sion, the activity goes on without 
any awareness on your part. 

When the attack is severe, how- 
ever, the alarm bells ring and the 
body reinforces its disease-fighters. 
Within a few days, the bone mar- 
row may manufacture 150 billion 
or more additional leucocytes. By 
this time, you probably have a fever 
and it becomes an additional weap- 
on. Most disease germs die if the 
temperature gets high; fever almost 
literally burns them up. 

And. if fever should fail, the 
body has another weapon. It turns 
out antibodies—tailor-made chemi- 
cals designed to knock out specific 
germs or to neutralize their toxins. 

It is a happy. fact that our re- 
markable bodies keep many of us 
alive despite sometimes fantastic 
odds. It is comforting to know that 
with only a little help from us— 
common sense in eating, sleeping, 
working and playing—our bodies 
will keep us in glowing health. 

We’re tough to kill. ae 
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A few tricks stolen from the professional 
burglar—just in case you forget your key 


@ NEXT TIME YOU FIND yourself locked 
out of your own house, you might as 
well be at least as well prepared as the 
average second-story man. Burglars 
don’t need to smash window panes or 
set ladders up to second floor windows 
—why should you? Study these tricks 
of the house-breaking trade and your 
next bout with lost or forgotten keys 
will be practically painless. 

First—and here’s where you have 
the edge on the professional, who 
couldn’t risk working right out in front 
of the house—try the front door. If 
it opens out, it’s a cinch: pull or 
drive out the hinge pins and then draw 
the door gently out of its frame. If 
the door opens in, which is more likely, 
you'll have to remove the stop-bead or 
molding it is set against. When the 
molding’s off, you'll find a crack about 
an eighth of an inch wide; through 
this, you can see the latch or tongue 
of the lock which is keeping the door 
closed. A pen-knife blade will edge 
this back so you can open the door. 
You’re in—with no marred woodwork 
and no damage done. 

If the doors prove adamant, the next 
point to attack is a window. The pro- 
fessional burglar, being in a hurry, 
works this way; he runs a glass-cutter 
in a circle about six inches in diameter, 
just under the top edge of the lower 
sash. He then covers this area with a 
smear of putty, gives it a punch and 
the whole neat circle of glass plops 


into the house with a dull thud. There 
is no tinkling or crashing of broken 
glass because of the putty. The burglar 
then can reach in and unlatch the 
window. 

As a legitimate house-breaker, you 
can accomplish the same effect in a 
more orderly and less hurried man- 
ner. All standard double-hung sashes 
(used in 95 per cent of the windows 
in this country) have glass panes which 
are set in the frames from the out- 
side, then puttied into place. If you 
run a knife blade or a screw-driver 
along the bead of putty of any win- 
dow, the putty will break out in crum- 
bling pieces. Next, pick out the small 
triangular glazing-points which keep 
the pane in place—it’s easy—and you; 
can take the pane right out of its sash. 
It will cost you about 25 cents, plus 
paint, to repair the damage the next 
day. 

Even if the windows are covered 
with screens, hasped on the inside, 
there’s no problem. Run a knife-blade 
across the bottom of the mesh, and 
you'll be able to reach in and un-do 
the hasp. Next day, just remove the 
moldings, loosen the mesh and draw 
it down a quarter inch, then replace 
the molding. All is as good as new. 

As you see, it’s remarkably easy to 
break into a house. Don’t worry about 
it, though—most professional burglars 
don’t bother with average houses: too 
much risk for too little loot. ae 
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A beautiful girl found out 
the hard way that good looks 
don’t insure a happy life 


@ I'VE MADE A MEss of my life so 
far. Now, at the age of 36, I’m rak- 
ing up the broken pieces and trying 
to fit them together for a fresh 
start. There’s one big reason for my 
failure: I’m beautiful. 

I was born beautiful. That’s why 
I’ve had so much to learn, so late. 
That’s why I'm virtually starting 


The ‘seeds of my failure were 
planted by my mother. Like most 
mothers with pretty daughters, she 
doted on me. When I was three 
years old she bought me a white fur 
coat and muff and worked over my 
long golden ringlets for an hour or 
two a day. I always knew how 
pretty I was, first from my mother 
and then from the boys in school. 
In high school I was only a fair 
student because I was so popular 
that my heart and most of my time 
were taken up by dates. 

When I entered college, I knew 

enough to choose courses with male 
instructors, because I got better 
marks from them for less work. I 
didn’t finish college, though. I 





dropped out after two years be- 
cause the work seemed awfully 
hard and I wasn’t used to studying. 
Besides, I was engaged. 

That was my first engagement. 
I didn’t marry the fellow because 
another one, even better looking, 
even more attentive, came along. 
But that second engagement didn’t 
result in marriage, either; I was 

“disappointed” in my fiancé and 
broke it off. 

Then I got a job. Not a very 
good one, because my scholastic 
record wasn’t good. After three 
months, I left it on a kind of “You 
can’t fire me I quit” basis. But I 
didn’t care. I was engaged again. 

There were always so many men 
around that I was never quite satis- 
fied with any of them. I was en- 
gaged five times, each time to a 
man a little handsomer and 
wealthier than the last. But by the 
age of 33 I wasn’t married. I wasn’t 
even engaged. And the eligible men 
were turning their eyes towards 
younger girls. 

In a panic, I grabbed the first 
suitor who came along, even though 
I was very much aware of his in- 


feriority to those I'd let slip by. 
That marriage lasted three years. 

I am now a divorcee, without a 
job or any training for a job, and 
I am 36 years old. I’ve learned the 
hard way that beauty is a liability, 


that it’s really a pity to be pretty. 

The first and biggest point is 
this: If you are beautiful, every- 
thing is too easy. 

Men, for instance. Or more 

ifically, the ability to attract 
em. A beautiful girl attracts men 
without lifting a finger. And that 
develops into a chronic ailment— 
she never learns to lift a finger. 

I remember a serious discussion 
in the ninth grade between myself 
and two other girls in the “gang.” 
They were extremely plain and it 
worried them. One exclaimed with 
a deep sigh, “Oh, Dora, what 
would you do if you were as home- 
ly as I am?” 

Dora replied solemnly, “I’m 
homelier than you are, Alice. But 
we can make up for it. If we’re 

rts and we’re a lot of fun, 
the boys will like us anyway.” 

I listened with boundless disinter- 
est. J always had plenty of atten- 
tion from boys. This funny feeling 
my friends had, that they had to 
put their heads together and try 
hard—what was it all about? I 
didn’t know or care. 

I didn’t have to be a “good 
sport”—boys walked home with me 
after school anyway. I didn’t have 
to work hard to “be a lot of fun.” 
Plenty of fellows asked me to dances 
or took me to the movies or hung 
around me at parties—and I didn’t 
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have to lift a finger. In fact while 
other girls worried about “working 
up a line,” as the business of laying 
it on with a trowel was called in 
those days, trying to sound bright 
or witty or interesting, I didn’t 
even have to talk very much. The 
boys just looked at me and asked 
me out. 

I remember an incident in col- 
lege which should have jarred me 
awake. Two young men near me at 
a football week-end cocktail party 
were talking much more loudly 
than they realized. After comment- 
ing (with muted whistles) about 
my looks, one asked the other, “But 
does she talk?” To which the sec- 
ond fellow replied, “Not much, but 
it’s just as well.” With that they 
turned to someone else, a girl with 
too short a nose and too wide a 
mouth, who had a reputation as 
a wonderful conversationalist. 

What did I really know about 
men? Practically nothing, for I’d 
never had to be understanding to 
them, or sensitive to their hopes 
and fears. It was natural for me to 
become very critical of them, for 
there were always so many from 
which to choose. 

The sad part of such youthful 
egocentricity is that it gobbles up 
the important years. By the time a 
girl is 20 to 25 she should have 
sympathized, fought and suffered 
with a great many young men. This 
is the best kind of training for mar- 
riage. The plain girl goes through 
it. She tries, she works, she worries 
over men—how to get one and how 
to keep him. While the beautiful 
girl remains serene within the ivory 
castle of her ability to attract, and 
never learns a thing, every bright 
little mud-fence in the crowd learns 
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this truth: You may attract a man 
because he thinks you’re wonderful, 
but you'll keep him by making him 
feel. he’s wonderful. 

The wrong thing to do is to mar- 
ry as I did, what you can get. Girls 
used to envy me for my beauty. 
But they didn’t envy me for my 
marriage and they are plain sorry 
for me now. 

Even if a beautiful woman is 
happily married, she has many of 
the problems of a spoiled child 
suddenly thrown out on her own. 
She has never had to adjust to any- 
one. She never had to go halfway. 
She isn’t equipped to placate, or 
cajole, or even to know when she 
should. No matter how sweet and 
unselfish she may have been as a 
girl, the fact remained that if one 
boy didn’t like her as was, there 
were always plenty more who did. 
This breeds a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude which is no asset in making 
a husband happy. Furthermore, her 
husband is bound to be jealous. 

My husband wasn’t the jealous 
type when we were married. He 
knew all about my previous en- 
gagements. He knew I'd attracted 
a great many men and my looks 
were still there, open to the public 
gaze. Other men liked to look at 
me. Before our marriage, he had 
been proud of that. Afterwards, 
however, it filled him with jealous 
rage and suspicion. 

With every scene, with every sly 
question or open accusation, our 
marriage drifted on towards dis- 
aster. How many times I heard him 
say something like, “You certainly 
spent a lot of time with Tom this 
evening. Didn’t you know there 
were other people at the party, 
too?” I would make angry denials 
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—but I wasn’t fooling myself: I did 
enjoy talking with Tom. He was so 
flattering. 

For a pretty girl gets into the 
habit of accepting male flattery and 
it’s not always broken with a wed- 
ding ceremony. She loves her hus- 
band and she wouldn’t think of 
looking seriously at another man— 
but admiration plays softly familiar 
music and a compliment is like an 


old curtain call. So if her husband: 


is a little bit possessive or jealous? 

Another part of life besides meet- 
ing and getting along with men is 
meeting and getting along with 
women. Here, too, beauty is a 
handicap. 

In my youth, girl friends weren’t 
necessary to me. I didn’t have much 
time for them and I wasn’t much 
interested in them. Years later, 
when I married one man and gave 
up the rest, I discovered how very 
important friendships with women 
are. At the same time I found out 
that I hadn’t ever learned how to 
get along with women. 

I’ve been through it so many 
times. “Mrs. Smith, this is Mrs. 
A.” Mrs. Smith turns, the smile of 
cordiality already on her face, and 
then she really sees me for the first 
time. It isn’t that the smile fades, 
or the cordiality disappears. It’s 
something about the eyes. A wari- 
ness, a quick self-defensiveness, that 
can mean anything from “My, 
she’s awfully pretty,” to “I wonder 
if my husband has seen her?” 

Real friends are easily acquired 
by a homely (which is to say, non- 
competitive) girl, but the beautiful 
girl, who has obviously won before 
she started, has to win over the 
members of her own sex. And win- 
ning over, with all the effort and 


sincere interest in the other fellow it 
calls for, is a trick the pretty girl 
has never cultivated. 

And the suspicion of the plain 
Janes takes many peculiar forms. 
“She’s. so terribly pretty,” a friend 
once whispered to me about an- 
other friend. “I wonder if she can 
be trusted?” 

I had a friend in college who 
was a real beauty, but she was also 
a good student. Her first job, there- 
fore, was a desirable one. She had a 
college degree and top grades in 
business school afterwards. There 
wasn’t any question as to whether 
or not she knew her stuff. 

From the first day it was clear 
that the other women in the firm 
were suspicious of her. They were 
distant, uncooperative, and in the 
case of a Miss S., who was much 
older than she, there were obvious 
attempts to make her look bad. De- 
spite them her work stood out, and 
at the end of two months, the jun- 
ior director who had hired her, 
made her his’ private secretary. 
Four months later, he fired her. 

She was astonished, and said so. 
He explained reluctantly that the 
senior partner had ordered her dis- 
missal “because of complaints from. 
the outside office.” He finally added 
that Miss S., who had been with 
the firm for 18 years, had said her 
presence was “bad for office mo- 
rale” because everybody knew how 
she’d gotten her job and why she’d 
been made Mr. J.’s private secre- 
tary. The senior partner accepted 
his junior’s denial, but said it would 
be best to let her go, anyway. 

That wouldn’t have happened to 
a homely girl. 

I’ve known many a pretty girl 
who capitalized on her looks to get 





a job. But the success is temporary 
and sometimes the trouble is per- 
manent, for sooner or later she 
tangles with a jealous wife or a 
too-susceptible employer. 

And we aren’t tough enough to 
take it. I’ve known pretty girls who 
got along swimmingly in the busi- 
ness world as long as everything 
went their way. But when it came 
to fighting for a job, or recovering 
cheerfully from any kind of failure, 
they were hopeless. My college 
friend’s reaction to losing her job 
was to go home to her folks. In my 
own case, I abandoned a career 
because it was getting hard and I 
knew about something much easier 
—getting engaged. 

Furthermore, many men assume 
that morals in a woman are in di- 
rect proportion to her looks—the 
better the looks, the worse the 
morals, and vice versa. The beau- 
tiful secretary is a stock musical 
comedy character; she’s bound to 
be a “good date.” As a client of one 
of my employers once said to me, 
“Don’t try to kid me, baby, I can 
tell just by looking at you.” 

I’ve also found that beautiful 
women have a hard time locating a 
job with a future if only because 
employers feel they will get married 
about the time they become use- 
ful, to the firm, whereas a plain 
girl will probably be around a long 
time. 

I'm not “old” now, of course, 
but I’m late—late in learning the 
things I should have discovered 15 
years ago. There’s only one way for 
a beautiful girl to act, and that is 
as if she had no looks at all. For 
beauty is dynamite—useless, dan- 
gerous, even fatal, unless you know 
how to handle it. an 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 


Carl Brisson 


As told to Mary Cremmen 














About the Farmer?. | 


Because: 


——farmers are vital to the U. S. 
—they scare politicians 
—they puzzle city people 
PAGEANT presents an 18-page 
primer to help everybody 
understand the farmer—even 


the farmer himself 
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Most annoying economic riddle in the U. S. 
has always been the “farm problem.” Here 
analyst Irwin Ross takes it apart and puts 
it together again to make plain horse sense 


@ TO THE AVERAGE CITY DWELLER, 
America’s Farm Problem is a rid- 
dle—one of the most baffling phe- 
nomena of our age. Like death 
and taxes, it seems always with us. 
Newspapers whip up scare stories 
about million-dollar surpluses of 
dried eggs or potatoes piling up 
in government warehouses. Urban 
editorialists scold the grasping 
farmer for bleeding the Treasury. 
Politicians debate endlessly over 
whether we have too much or too 
little food, whether the farmer is 
as prosperous as an oil baron or 
as poor as a church mouse. 

When he tries to understand the 
problem, the average citizen gets 
lost in dismal swamps of language, 
yammering about “parity,” “mar- 
keting quotas,” “flexible supports,” 
“Brannan Plan.” The editors of 
Pageant, fully appreciating the be- 
wilderment of city folk, present 
for their benefit the text and pic- 
ture primer on these 18 pages. It 
will go a long way toward helping 
everybody understand and get to- 
gether on the Farm Problem. 

First of all, let’s look at The 
Problem. Its major element is the 
matter of government help. Why 
must the government pull the mod- 
ern farmer out of holes when his 
grandfather went unaided? The 
answer involves a series of compli- 
cated paradoxes: 
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Paradox No. 1: Psychologically, the 
farmer is the most self-sufficient of 
individuals; economically, he is 
among the least self-sufficient. 


We have a traditional image in 
this country of the farmer as the 
Ruggedest Individual of them all. 
In the past, this was true—truer 
than today. In 1800, the farmer 
was largely self-supporting as well 
as self-reliant. Over 90% of all 
Americans lived on the land. They 
not only grew their own food; they 
cured their own leather, wove their 
own garments, built their own 
homes, distilled their own liquor 
and provided their own entertain- 
ment. The farmer was, of course, 
concerned with the prices his crops 
fetched in the market, but no mat- 
ter how low prices slumped, he 
could always live on what he grew 
and manufactured. 

Today, the picture is drastically 
altered. We have shifted from a 
predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy to a predominantly manufac- 
turing one. In 1890, about half of 
all our people lived on the land; 
in 1950 less than 20 per cent can 
be called farmers. What’s more, 
today’s farmers buy non-farm prod- 
ucts in stores. The result is that 
the prices a farmer gets for his 
crops determine his degree of 
prosperity; his buying power counts 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT THE FARMER? 


more than his productive power. 
But prices swing high and swing 
low with sickening rapidity. And 
that’s why the farmer needs the 
strong supporting hand of the fed- 


eral government. 


Paradox No. 2: When the weather 
is favorable, crops abundant, farm- 
ers often suffer economically. 


You would expect the reverse to 
be true. You would expect that 
when the weather is good the 
farmer would prosper—because he 
would have more to sell. 

But this is not always the case. 
Abundant harvests often mean hard 
times—because they bring low 
prices It is the old story of supply 
outrunning demand. Sometimes, 
indeed, crop prices are so low that 
the farmer suffers a net loss of in- 
come. On the other hand, smaller 
harvests mean higher prices and 
relative prosperity. Thus, war can 
be an economic blessing to all 
American farmers. It cuts down 
the world supply of food, raises the 
demand for American food, raises 
prices. Similarly, a drought or a 
flood can be a blessing—if it occurs 
in another state or country. 

The rule of supply and demand 
applies to all commodities—city 
and farm. But here’s the difference 
—in farming the operation of sup- 
ply and demand causes a much 
wider swing in prices than is the 
case, say, with candlesticks, sewing 
machines and automobiles. 

Here are a few examples from 
recent farm history: After World 
War I, the price of wheat plum- 
meted from $2.56 a bushel, in June 
1920, to 93 cents in December 
1921. Cotton declined from 38.5 


cents per pound in April 1920, to 
9.5 cents a year later. This was 
much greater than the fall in the 
prices of industrial commodities. 

You might think that farmers, 
aware of the dangers in a glut, 
would limit their production when 
they see prices declining. Yet, until 
the government stepped in, farm- 
ers never did this. The reason: 
there are 6,000,000 U.S. farms—if 
one farmer decides to limit his pro- 
duction, he has no assurance his 
neighbor will too. 


Paradox No. 3: Farmers can simul- 
taneously produce too much food 
for their own economic good—and 
too little to feed the hungry. 


Many readers will wonder how 
farmers can produce too much 
food. For no matter how great their 
production, millions of people go 
hungry. Why can’t farmers sell 
their bumper crops at a fair price? 

Because the malnourished at 
home, and the starving abroad, 
don’t have the money. Actually, 
there is never enough food to 
satisfy the physical demand. But 
there is often too much food to 
satisfy the economic demand. 

But in view of the physical de- 
mand for food, can’t we give our 
surpluses away to feed the hungry? 
The government has often done 
that at home. It has also contrib- 
uted many millions of dollars 
worth of food to foreign nations. 
But these programs cannot con- 
tinue limitlessly. For someone must 
pay the farmer—and that someone 
is the taxpayer. 


Paradox No. 4: The major farm 
problem concerns not the very poor, 
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not the very rich farmer—but the 
“middle” farmer. 


There are three main groups of 
farmers. At the top of the heap is 
the owner of the huge commercial 
farm covering many thousands of 
acres and employing scores of 
workers. These farms comprise 
1.7 per cent of the 5,858,889 in the 
country—and produce 22 per cent 
of all our agricultural products. 

At the bottom is the “matginal” 
or part-time farmer—who tills a 
few acres, often by old-fashioned, 
inefficient methods, usually makes 
$500 or less a year, and accounts 
for a little less than 8 per cent of 
the total national production. 

In the middle is the “family 
farm,” run by the farmer and his 
sons, with perhaps one or two hired 
hands. These farms comprise over 
55 per cent of all our farms and 
account for approximately 70 per 
cent of all agricultural production. 
(James Gannon of Iowa, pictured 
on these pages, is in this group.) 

The large commercial farms 
need no government support. They 
have sufficiently sizable resources 
to weather a period of low prices. 
As for the “marginal” farmer, he is 
sometimes only a part-time farmer 
who gets most of his income work- 
ing in the nearby city. Or he may 
be a poverty-stricken sharecropper. 
He needs relief and social service 
rehabilitation. He has to be helped 
into the next highest bracket or be 
weaned away from the land; but 
in any event, government aid in 
raising prices is of small value to 
him—for he produces very little. 

It is the family farmer—3,243,- 
805 in the nation at the last esti- 
mate—who is the first concern of 
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government. For he is the backbone 
of American agriculture, the tradi- 
tional farmer of our grandfather’s 
day. The average size of his farm is 
214 acres—though he may have as 
few as 50 or as many as 2,000— 
he may make a family income 
varying from $1,000 to $7,000 a 
year. He is generally hard-working 
and efficient, but his resources are 
usually slim and in bad times he 
may be choked by debts. 

When we speak of “the farmer,” 
it is this family-farmer whom we 
mean. All of us, whether we live 
in the city or the country, have a 
stake in his survival. For if there 
is depression, the farmer buys fewer 
and fewer city products; there in- 
evitably follows some slackening of 
economic activity in the cities, 
growing unemployment—ultimate- 
ly a nationwide slump. Many ex- 
perts believe that depressions are 
“farm-led and farm-fed.” 

Nor is this all. The land is our 
greatest national resource. All our 
wealth ultimately flows from it. 
When farmers are poor, they rav- 
age the land to scrape the last few 
dollars out of it; they lack the 
means for proper soil conservation. 
In the end, all of us are poorer. 

The survival of the small, inde- 
pendent farmer involves even more 
than economics. A sturdy, self-re- 
liant, independent farm population 
is the strongest rock on which a 
democratic system can be based. 
We would face an incalculable so- 
cial loss if the family-size farm ever 
completely gave way to the huge 
factory-in-the-field. 


To UNDERSTAND the govern- 
ment’s i 


ae program, one 
must recall the long history of boom 
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Speaking of Farmers—meet the Gannons 


Though many a city man can add two and three and get a 
definition of parity, most townfolks still think of a farmer as a 
tobacco-spitting character whose wife is a plump wench given to 
hog-calling and three-legged stools. Five out of ten wouldn't 
know a farmer if they saw one. The remaining five will be 
surprised to learn that the people in the picture above are 
farmers—the Gannon family of Bondurant, Iowa, a town near 
Des Moines. They live on and work a 280-acre stock farm. The 
Gannons are not extraordinary farmers—just good, middle-sized 
farmers. Jim Gannon was born on his place, is still there. 

CONTINUED 
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is James Gannon’s Home Place... 


—271 acres devoted largely to feed for his steers and pigs 

—9 acres for his house, his hired man’s house, a white barn, 
a red barn, a hog shed, one double and three single corn cribs, 
granary, tool shed, garage, cattle shed, two machine sheds and 
a chicken shed 
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and bust which farmers have con- 
tinuously sufféred. 

During and immediately after 
World War I, the devastation in 
Europe—and the great prosperity 
at home—greatly increased the de- 
mand for farm products. Prices 
rose, and the farmer enjoyed a diz- 
zy prosperity. Then the war boom 
ended, and prices slumped drasti- 
cally. They remained low all dur- 
ing the 20s, when the rest of the 
country was prosperous. 

Then came the 1929 bust. The 
farmers were hardest hit. Between 
1929 and 1932, farm machinery 
prices declined only 7 per cent and 
motor vehicles only 5 per cent— 
but wheat dropped 63 per cent, 
cotton 61 per cent. Nearly a million 
farmers lost their land; others took 
the pitchfork to the sheriff when 
he tried to foreclose the mortgage. 

By the time Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was inaugurated, farmers had 
long since been convinced that 
their salvation depended on gov- 
ernment action to raise farm prices. 
And how was that to be done? By 
drastically restricting production— 
for there was too much food going 
to market. 

Under “FDR’s early New Deal 
program, farmers contracted with 
the government to cut their acreage 
in return for cash payments. This 
was the period when every third 
row of cotton was plowed under 
and the little pigs were killed. 

In 1936 the Supreme Court de- 
clared the “little pigs” program un- 
constitutional. Present-day farm 
policies date from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. The way 
the U.S. tries .to raise prices now 
is through loans and similar de- 
vices. The eventual goal is “parity.” 
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As a general concept, parity 
means a farm economy on a * sey 
with—as prosperous as—our indus- 
trial economy. More specifically, a 
parity price is that price which 
will give a farm community the 
same purchasing power as it en- 
joyed during some normal-base- 
period in the past. Until recently, 
that “base period” was usually the 
relatively prosperous years between 
1909 and 1914. Let’s say the farmer 
got 50 cents per pound of kum- 
quats in 1909-1914. And let’s fur- 
ther suppose that the prices of the 
goods and services the farmer buys 
have doubled since 1909-14. The 

rity price for kumquats would 
then be $1.00 per pound. 

Under the 1938 Act—the AAA 
—the government sought to lift 
farm prices to a certain percentage 
of parity. (It was not guaranteeing 
that the farmer would get the full 
parity price.) This percentage of 
parity was called the support price. 
On kumquats, then, the government 
might regard 85 per cent of parity 
as desirable. Hence its support price 
becomes 85 cents a pound. 

The general method of main- 
taining a support price was simple: 
growers of certain selected com- 
modities—wheat, cotton, corn, rice 
and tobacco—could obtain govern- 
ment loans at the support level in 
return for keeping their crops off 
the market. With supplies thus re- 
stricted, the market price would be 
forced towards the support price. 
The farmer could then sell his crop 
and repay the government. Or, if 
the market price did not quite 
reach the support price, he could 
surrender his stored crop to the 
government and keep the loan 
money. The 1938 Act was success- 





Jim Gannon is his own man 











Jim Gannon is 46 years old. When he got out of high school 
in Des Moines he went right to work on his father’s farm, which 
he now owns. He is a stock farmer. He raises animals for sale 
as food, and most of the grains he raises are used as food for 
his. animals. He has 70 head of cattle which will be sold in the 
spring. He usually carries 120 spring pigs (for sale in the winter) 
and about the same number of fall pigs (for sale in the spring). 
He'll give his hired man, Homer Parks, a couple of hogs and a 
half of beef as part of his wages, keep two or three hogs and a 
part of a beef himself. The rest of his own food he'll buy in 
the grocery in town. The only cash crops he carries for outright 
sale are the soy beans and the wheat. The corn, the oats, the 
clover are fed to the stock. All of his crops are rotated in posi- 
tion over his 280-acres on a five-year plan to keep the land well 
nourished. Gannon gets up at five o'clock every morning. 

Besides being a farmer, Jim Gannon--like all farmers—is all 
the things in these pictures: agriculturist, veterinarian, black- 
smith, painter, carpenter, mason and lots more. If he weren't 
all of these things he’d have to employ a dozen or 20 people. 

CONTINUED 
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A farmer may get his 
hands dirty, 


but he’s an executive 


A city man who owns a house worth 
$60,000 in replacement value, a 49 Mer- 
cury, an electric stove, a refrigerator, a 
mangle, a washing machine and a sewing 
machine—plus a wife and three kids— 
and has all his property paid for is as 
rare as grandma in a saloon. Jim Gan- 
non owns all of those things, but where 
he comes from nobody figures Jim ought 
to get his name in the papers as a stand- 
out success. A pretty good businessman, 
yes—but no J. P. Morgan. 

Gannon owns several other things, too, 
but most of his other property repre- 
sents his business investment, his plant. 
In the picture to the left, he is standing 
among some of the equipment it takes 
to run his farm. All together he owns: 
two tractors, two breaking plows, two 
2-row cultivators, one 8-foot tandem disk, 
one 15-foot straight disk, one four-section 
harrow, one cultipacker, one 4-row ro- 
tary hoe, one l-row corn binder, one 
4-row corn planter, one 8-foot grain 
binder used as a windrower, one hay 
baler, one power mower, one horse-drawn 
mower, one side delivery rake, one wheat 
drill, one end gate seeder, one combine 
(1 in picture), one 2-row mounted corn 
picker (2), two manure spreaders, one 
power manure scoop, one grain elevator, 
one hammer mill, one corn crusher, four 
box wagons, two hay rack wagons, onc 
New Idea hay loader (3), one ensilage 
cutter (7), one sprayer, one harrow and 
one cornstalk cutter, one pick-up truck. 
This equipment is worth about $16,000. 

CONTINUED 
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ful in raising prices—though they 
never reached parity levels. By the 
time the Second World War broke 
out, the farmer was hardly pros- 
perous, but he no longer faced 
imminent bankruptcy. 

After we entered World War II, 
the whole farm picture shifted sud- 
denly. Prices rose spontaneously in 
response to a greatly increased de- 
mand for American food. The en- 
tire free world was crying for our 
produce. The government easily got 
rid of all its stored surpluses. Now 


the task was to increase farm pro- 


duction limitlessly. 

The government then might have 
deserted the farm business entirely, 
were it not for two factors. First: 
since demand was outrunning sup- 
ply, there was danger that prices 
might reach inflationary levels. Sec- 
ond: while farmers had the incen- 
tive of high prices to raise produc- 
tion, many were restrained by fear 
of huge unusable surpluses after 
the war. Farmers needed reassur- 
ance about the post-war situation. 

The farmers’ post-war safeguard 
came in the form of legislation peg- 
ging support prices at 90 per cent 
of parity—and keeping them there 
for more than two years after the 
war’s end. In addition, price sup- 
ports were extended to a large new 
list of crops. Finally, in order to 
ward off the inflationary danger, 
provision was made that prices 
could not rise to more than 110 
per cent of parity. Virtually all 
farm experts were in favor of this 
legislation. 

Our war-time farm program was 
a huge success. Farmers provided 
more food than ever before in U.S. 
history; and they enjoyed an im- 
mense prosperity. 
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Beginning in 1948, the farm 
economy woke up with a serious 
postwar hangover. The foreign 
market had gradually dropped 
away, as farming recovered in war- 
devastated lands. Domestic con- 
sumption fell. Meantime, due to 
vast technological improvements, 
the nation’s farms produced about 
one-third more than before the war. 
The result was a considerable de- 
cline in farm prices—an average 
drop of 19 per cent from January 
1948 to mid-1950. This, in turn, 
meant a drop in farm income. Pur- 
chasing power of farm families—in 
terms of 1947 dollars—fell off 
$2,000,000,000 in 1948, another 
$2,000,000,000 in 1949. The fear 
of another farm depression began 
to haunt the fields. 

The Korean war and the start 
of a huge rearmament effort bright- 
ened the farm picture. As occurs 
in every wartime situation, the 
present and future demand for food 
increased. Prices. rose, although 
they are still far from their World 
War II peaks. Once again the cry 
was out—increase production to 
ward off inflation. The farmers are 
momentarily reassured, but the 
long-range farm problem remains 

ith us: somehow, we must reshape 
our agricultural economy so as to 
prevent a farm depression when 
present tensions abate. 

Before the Asiatic war provided 
a breather, we were beginning to 
see the serious effects of _agricul- 
tural slump. Declining prices, de- 
clining farm income, were leading 
to burdensome surpluses owned by 
the government. Our patch-work 
agricultural policy suddenly seemed 
to come apart at the seams. 

Everybody has read of the huge 





Jim Gannon—businessman .. . 


The only time Jim Gannon gets to 
think of farming as a “problem” is when 
—once a week or so—he sits down to his 
books. He doesn’t have to do much add- 
ing or subtracting to agree that the 
framework of a price support program 
is vital to his business. He is director 
of the Polk County Farm Bureau, a 
past-president of the Bondurant Lions 
Club and a Democratic election judge. 
The mixture could only produce—as it 
often does in farm country—an indepen- 
dent thinker. Gannon is that, and he 
thinks the Brannan plan is a “bit too 
Utopian.” This does not mean his mind 
is closed to ideas. He's too good a 
businessman for that. 
































CONTINUED 
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hoards of eggs and potatoes which 
the government once accumulated. 
Just why did these surpluses pile 
up? The first culprit, strangely 
enough, was our highly successful 
war-time farm legislation. High 
support prices were supposed to 
end a little more than two years 
after the termination of World War 
II. Instead, they were continued 
under new legislation. 

Generous price supports pro- 
vided continued incentives to 
farmers to keep production at a 
high level—for the government 
would take what they couldn’t 
sell on the open market. Thus, 
when market demand fell off, the 
government’s surpluses began to 
pile up. They posed many prob- 
lems. The first was money. With 
$4 billion invested in loans and 
inventory last March, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had al- 


most emptied its till and had to get 
from Congress an additional $2 


billion in borrowing authority. 
Equally disturbing was the prob- 
lem of adequate storage space. 
And, finally, there was the matter 
of perishable commodities. 

It was one thing to pile up sur- 
pluses of wheat, corn, oats, flax- 
seed and other storable crops. 
These could keep indefinitely. And 
the government could sell them 
when shortages occurred. But the 
situation is entirely different with 
perishable commodities. Let’s look 
at potatoes. When surpluses reached 
the colossal figure of 50 million 
bushels, the government sold the 
potatoes back to the farmers at one 
cent per 100-Ib. sack—to use as 
fertilizer. It had purchased the 
same potatoes from the same farm- 
ers at an average price of $1.80 per 
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100-lbs.! The government was 
forced to this weird operation be- 
cause it had no other market for 
the spuds—and they were in immi- 
nent danger of spoilage. 

The potato fiasco epitomized the 
difficulties of our agricultural policy. 
To start with, the government fore- 
saw that the post-World War II 
price supports would encourage 
the farmers to plant more and more 
potatoes. So it sought to restrict 
production. It specified the number 
of acres each potato grower could 
allot to the crop. If he planted 
more, he was ineligible for gov- 
ernment money. But there was a 
joker: a farmer could comply with 
his acreage allotment and still grow 
more potatoes. He merely used 
more fertilizer and planted his 
rows closer together. Thousands of 
farmers thought of this simultane- 
ously. The result was a bumper 
potato crop. 

There is, however, another meth- 
od of production control which the 
government can employ: market- 
ing quotas, which set a limit on 
what the farmer can sell. These 
quotas can be imposed if two- 
thirds of the crop-growers agree. 
And anyone overrunning his quota 
faces a stiff cash penalty—which 
is always an adequate deterrent. 
But marketing quotas, sadly, cannot 
be imposed on potatoes. They can 
only be applied to six’ crops— 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, cotton 
and peanuts. 

The famous Brannan Plan— 
fathered by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan—proposed 
a long term solution: 

1. To keep the farmers’ income 
at a reasonable level in normal 
times, Brannan would have the 





Mrs. Gannon is a farmer’s wife 


When a farmer takes a wife, he fully expects to see more of 
her than an office worker will see of his wife. She gets up with 
him at five o'clock in the morning, has breakfast with him, sees 
him at lunch, gets him to help with her chickens in the after- 
noon, sees him around the place all day, has dinner with him 
and listens to the radio or plays bridge with him in the eve- 
ning. It is a full and close-knit life. Mrs. James Gannon—Ruth 
—is no exception. Though she knew Jim all her life, before she 
married him she spent seven years as a secretary in Des Moines. 
But she came back to the farm. Today she has four children— 
Joann, 12, Charles, 9, Daniel, 7, and Mary Patricia, 3. Aside 
from the fact that she cans about 175 quarts of fruit and vege- 
tables a year, cares for some 300 chickens and a small produce 
garden, and is called upon not infrequently to prepare meals 
for day laborers, Mrs. Gannon does not feel she is very different. 

To her—and to her husband—farming is not a “problem.” 
It is life. Stil) the boys—Chuck and Danny—won’t have to be 
farmers, but grandpa was a farmer and pa is a farmer and Iowa 
State has one of the best “ag” schools in the country. 

CONTINUED 
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support program cover more crops 

—accounting for 75 per cent of 
the farmer’s cash income rather 
than merely 40 per cent as at 
present. 

2. He would limit government 
protection to the family-size farm, 
not underwrite the factory-in-the- 
field. 

3. To prevent unmanageable 
surpluses, Brannan would allow 
marketing quotas to be imposed on 
all crops. 

4. To benefit consumers, as well 
as farmers, Brannan would substi- 
tute “production payments” for 
the present support system on per- 
ishable crops. (On storable crops, 
the present system would remain.) 
This is the most novel feature of 
the plan and is worth exploring 
in some detail. 

On all perishables, Brannan 
would not peg prices at high sup- 
port levels. Instead, he would al- 
low prices to be determined by 
the old-fashioned play of supply 
and demand. Under normal peace- 
time conditions, prices would fall. 
Thus, consumers would gain 
through lowered prices and in- 
creased consumption. The govern- 
ment would gain by being rid of 
its egg, milk, butter, potato hoards; 
it would no longer buy such pro- 
duce from farmers. 

In addition—and here is Bran- 
nan’s prize gimmick—the farmers 
would also benefit. They would 
be subsidized by the government 
through “production payments”— 
covering the difference between the 
average market price their com- 
modities fetched and a predeter- 
mined support price. Who would 
pay for these subsidies? The tax- 
payer, of course. But, says Brannan, 
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the taxpayer would only pay once. 
Today he pays twice—in higher 
market prices, and in taxes to 
finance support program. 

Off-hand, the Brannan Plan 
would seem to offer a sure way 
out of an impasse. . Yet it has run 
into violent controversy. Many 
farmers and Congressmen say: 

1. The Brannan Plan would cost 
far more than the present program. 

2. High support prices on so 
many crops would subsidize the 
inefficient farmer. 

3. Brannan’s plan for perishables 
would not work because consumer 
demand is not too responsive to 
price changes—how many more 
potatoes and eggs would you con- 
sume if the price were lower? 

4. Such an extensive support 
program would involve vast in- 
creases in controls; the farmer 
would be completely entangled in 
federal red tape. 

5. The net effect of the Bran- 
nan Plan would be the govern- 
ment’s guaranteeing the farmer’s 
income—a degree of paternalism 
that runs counter to every Amer- 
ican tradition. 

As against the Brannan Plan, 
three main solutions to the farm 
problem have been offered: 

a) Flexible price supports— 
backed by the Farm Bureau and 
others. As supplies of a crop in- 
creased, its support price would 
be lowered. This would prod farm- 
ers to shift production to other 
crops—and prevent excessive sur- 
pluses piling up in government 
storage. The Agriculture Act of 
1949 provides for flexible supports 
—but they don’t start until 1952: 

Brannan vehemently opposes this 
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method. In the past, he says, lower 
farm prices have meant more pro- 
duction of a crop rather than less 
—farmers grew more in a frantic 
effort to get a greater cash return 
on a larger volume. 

b) A multiple price system— 
supported by the Grange. One 
price, say, for wheat consumed at 
home; another, lower one, for 
wheat sold abroad. In this way, 
surpluses could find a market. This 
plan could only be a partial solu- 
tion, say the Brannan partisans. 

c) Withdraw all price supports, 
all government aid—a suggestion, 
often eloquently phrased, coming 
from some city people. Let the 
farmer get what the market can 


y. 

What can we make of the’ be- 
wildering differences in these pro- 
posed farm strategies? At bottom, 
they reflect a conflict in political 
philosophies. Brannan’s partisans 
are not put off by fears of high 
cost and increased controls. They 
maintain that if their program 
works, there will be fewer controls, 
less cost than at present. In any 
event, they are willing to take the 
risk. They decry the fears of Big 
Government; the fear they live 
with is the fear of farm depression 
once the peace is won. 

Brannan’s opponents take a ba- 
sically opposite view. While equally 
opposed to depressed prices, they 
regard a grasping federal bureauc- 
racy as a more dangerous threat. 
They are willing to put greater 
reliance on a free market to arrest 
the decline in farm income. But 
while they do not want to ex- 
tend government intervention, they 
agreé that if all government help 
were ended, the result would be 


disastrous for American farmers. : 
It is only our city newspapers— 
aghast at the dried egg and surplus 
potato nonsense, alarmed at the 
large sums the government manip- — 
ulates to help the farmer—which 
want to lift all controls. They have 
somehow gotten the cockeyed no- 
tion that all farmers drive Cadillacs. 
One prediction at least is possi- 
ble: under any adminisration, Re- 
publican or Democrat, the govern- 
ment will remain in the farm 
business. This is not merely because 
of the political power of the Farm 
Bloc. It is because of the inescap- 
able realities of farming in present- 
day America. Without government 
help, the small-scale, family-size 
farm cannot individually cope with 
a violently fluctuating market. And 
all of us—city and country dweller 
alike—will continue to pay for that 
help. But it is worth the price— 
for without a prosperous agricul- 
ture, we cannot have a prosperous 
America. bad 





Have You Ever Wondered - 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 





. » -» What is a tinker’s dam? 

The poor tinkers—they’re the fellows who patch up your leaky pots and 
pans—for a long time have suffered an undeservedly tarnished reputation. 
For ages, people have proverbially referred to something useless as not 
being worth a “tinker’s damn.” What they really meant, though, is dam. 
This is a little ridge of clay or dough which the tinker puts around the 
spot to be mended in order to hold the melted solder until it cools and 
hardens, thus perfecting the patch. After the dam has served its purpose, 
it can’t be used again, and so it then becomes the thing that other things 
are as worthless as. 


. » » Do husbands fuss at their wives for buying a new hat? 
pa A spot check at several of New York’s largest millinery shops 
ey and department stores indicates that, contrary to the cartoonists’ 
, eyeview, husbands don’t seem to worry about it too much. Most 
* of those who accompany their wives on bonnet-buying expedi- 
, tions maintain a discreet silence. 


. . . Why are pop bottles usually brown or green? 

Colorless glass, according to the glass blowers, is made from pure sand 
only, which is usually too expensive for pop bottles. So impure sand 
containing a lot of iron is used. In the glass-making process, the iron 
becomes oxidized, and produces the brown color. Green results when, 
through lack of excess air, the iron remains unoxidized. 


- How do those writers-in-miniature manage such 
infinitesimal penmanship? 
: First of all, it takes an astounding degree of muscular control, ; 
3 a perfect eye for judging space, long practice, and vast patience. ‘ 
. ' In the actual writing, the writer glues whatever he’s going to use 
for a surface—a hair, a grain of rice—onto a card. This he holds 


under a powerful binocular microscope. Then with ink and quill 

pen—ground to a point up to 24 times finer than a hair’s breadth 
—he goes to work. There’s one man, for example, who can write the entire 
Declaration of Independence—7,500 characters in all—on one side of a 
grain of rice! 





- What causes dew? 

Warmed-up air condenses-on cooled-<down plants and other objects, 
forming the drops of moisture we call dew. As the earth turns away from 
the sun after sundown, it radiates some of its heat back into the cooling 
atmosphere, thus setting up the condensation process. Dew, then, doesn’t 
“fall.” It starts forming after sunset and continues until sunup, but only on 
clear nights; when clouds appear, the process stops. 


- How many times can you fold a single sheet of paper in half, then 
__ im half again, and so on? 
2) At first glance, 10 or 20 times doesn’t seem too hard. But it’s 
4p practically impossible. If you could fold it even 15 times, you'd 
have a stack of paper almost a yard thick. Try it. If you fold 
your paper three times, it’s eight times its original thickness. By 
the time you fold it seven times, it is 128 times its original 
thickness. Now, assuming your original sheet is as much as 1/2000 
of an inch thick, your 20th fold would give you a stack of paper more than 
20 yards thick. By the 24th fold, it would be more than 450 yards thick. 
By the time you folded it 30 times, the thickness would equal the diameter 
of the earth. Incidentally, your original sheet would have to be large 
enough to cover the entire United States. 


. . How much does the average stage actor earn? 

If he depends solely on his earnings from the stage, the average actor 
could barely keep in socks and buskins, let alone swimming pools. Actors 
Equity, the thespians’ union, found in a recent study that of its 6,500 
members, only 943 worked six months in the 1948-49 season and earned 
an average of $4,500 for the year. But this includes the incomes of the 
Pinzas, Lunts and Bankheads; 25 per cent of this group, the theater's 
aristocracy, averaged only $3,200. Half of Equity’s membership made 
less than $800. 


. Is the “vanishing American” really vanishing? 
The American Indian stopped “vanishing” about 45 years ago. 
Ny, By 1905, the Indian population had fallen from an estimated 
== 846,000 at the time of Columbus’ travels, to 270,000. But since 
= then their number has been on the increase. Today there are 
vy) == about 400,000 Indians. 


- « » How do scientists tell the earth’s age? 

Until recent years, they tried to calculate the time it took for layers of 
sedimentary rock to form, or the time it took for the salt in the ocean to 
accumulate there. Now they examine radioactive minerals. Uranium in 
the minerals disintegrates into lead. The rate of disintegration is almost 
impossibly slow, but scientists have been able to measure it and have 
established that it is constant. By comparing the relative amounts of 
uranium and lead, then, they have the basis for arriving at the earth’s 
age—which they now place at 2,000,000,000 years, give or take a few million. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen im ite 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “‘Did’ja Know?’ 











Why I Live in 


SAVANNAH 


BY HARRY HERVEY 


Its history holds a bit of everything, from pirates to paper bags 


® so MANY SOUTHERNERS spend so 
much time talking about hospitality 
they rarely get around to it. This is 
not true of Savannah. It is gracious 
without over-eagerness. In the char- 
acter of its people is a deep-seated 
insularity and a suspicion of stran- 
gers. This suspicion is not local; it 
is Southern—and justified by a so- 
cial and political history in which 
those “from off” have often come to 
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scoff and despoil. Savannah began 
as a settlement on guard against the 
Indians. To some extent it is still 
that, figuratively. 

It is a city woven inextricably in- 
to my young manhood. More than 
25 years ago I went there for a brief 
dreaming in old streets, among 
houses that stood proudly together 
and spoke a dusty tongue. Then I 
traveled on to see the world. But I 








came back—again and again—until 
I stayed, beguiled by the curious 
magic of this town that looks down 
a river to the sea. 

I fell in love with the waterfront 
instantly, where the ghost of iniqui- 
tous adventure lurks, where lusty 
sea-rovers, privateersmen and pi- 
rates swaggered ashore to guzzle 
and game and wench. And where 
today a flourishing port bids to rival 
the activities of a day when this was 
an important cotton depot and the 
world’s center for naval stores. 

Beyond the Bay, as the waterfront 
is called, is a town with a split per- 
sonality. Savannah has not made up 
its mind about itself. Established as 
a Crown Colony in 1733 by General 
James Edward Oglethorpe, the old 
part is, physically, as its founder 


laid it out—a series of luxuriant 
parks or “squares” spaced every 
two or three blocks, around which 
the streets detour, respectful of 
their integrity. One faction would 
have the city remain so in spirit as 
well; the other would convert it 
into a thoroughly up-to-date indus- 
trial center. At least once a year the 
hydra-headed commercialists howl 
to open the squares to traffic, while 
the conservatives grimly fight to 
keep the virgin pattern. Some peo- 
ple call this friction ; it seeems to me 
a healthy and lively perennial bat- 
tle, offering an annual round. I am 
glad to report that the squares re- 
main superbly inviolate. 

Lady Astor once said “Savannah 
looks like a beautiful woman with 
a dirty face.” Naturally the citizens 
were indignant. However, a public 
apology from the American-born 
noblewoman inclined them to a 


show of forgiveness. Actually Lady 
Astor’s description is superficial. 
Savannah is a grande dame who 
carries her age with a certain for- 
bidden charm. In spring the flowers 
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HE WHO LIVES IN SAVANNAH 
Harry Hervey has been writing since 
the age. of eight, everything from 
the Crosby-Hope movie “Road to 
Singapore,” to his famous novel, “The 
Damned Don't Cry,” and his latest, 
“Barracoon.” Born in Texas, Hervey 
has traveled the world over, but he 
has been coming back to Savannah 
for 25 years. 











flush her cheeks. But the age re- 
mains. It is as it should be. It is a 
stamp of authenticity. 

Singularly, Savannah is a place 
where one does not have to rely 
upon the people individually for 
companionship. To me, the moods 
of the city itself offer sufficient va- 
riety and diversion. And they do so 
without importuning. It is a relief 
to find a city that lets you alone. 

Many industries have moved in, 
and Savannah accepts them—and 
thrives upon them. There are, in 
fact, more than 300 manufacturing 
plants in and about the city, em- 
ploying some 18,000 workers whose 
annual payroll exceeds $42,000,000. 
The largest of these is the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation. This 
is a remarkable business organiza- 
tion—almost a way of life. It has 
its own newspaper, and athletic, 
dramatic and other social groups; 
indeed, considering the number of 
entertainments it gives yearly, its 
director of public relations, Kirk 
Sutlive, deserves as well the title of 
host. 

Two of the most prominent local 
tycoons—leaders in community af- 
fairs as well as business—are 
Thomas Oxnard of the Savannah 
Sugar Refinery and Frank Wahl- 
strom of Southern States Iron Roof- 
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ing Company. Their respective 
backgrounds bespeak a commenda- 
ble democracy and variety. Mr. Ox- 
nard is an aristocrat who, contrary 
to legend, has brought force and 
ingenuity to industry. Mr. Wahl- 
strom’s story, on the other hand, is 
an Alger story; the immigrant who 
not many years ago arrived in this 
country penniless and now is said to 
be a millionaire. 

The city government is reputedly 
controlled by an octopus-like ma- 
chine. I do not know; I am one to 
stand apart from active participa- 
tion in politics. But I do like a good 
election brawl. And Savannah can 
always be depended upon for an 
enjoyable frenzy during campaigns 
and on voting days. It has its slums, 
its dives and hot spots; and I dare- 
Say it contains as much corruption 
and virtue as any other town its 
size. However, it has an unusual 
number of fine housing develop- 
ments—for Negro as well as white. 


Savannah has not capitalized 
upon its natural beauty and histori- 
cal inheritance—which is both good 
and bad. It is a relief to those weary 
of the self-conscious touting of vin- 
tage cities. Yet this reticence has 
permitted the demolition of ancient 
landmarks. Fine old residences have 
been reduced to tenements—or 
razed to make way for filling sta- 
tions and parking lots. Among those 
that have survived are several hand- 
some structures designed by a desul- 
tory English architect, William Jay, 
who indulged his talent—most prof- 
itably for Savannah—while on a 
visit here. 

The greatest recent desecration 
was the conversion of the old Sa- 
vannah Theater into a modernistic 
movie house. The original walls re- 
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main—which somehow seems con- 
sistent with the divided attitude of 
the town. This was the oldest thea- 
ter in continuous operation in the 
United States; it should have been 
restored and preserved, like the 
Dock Street Theater in Charleston, 
for this was hallowed theatrical 
ground. On the stage appeared 
every great star of the past century 
and a quarter; and here, as a boy, 
Charles Coburn, the eminent actor 
of screen and legitimate drama, 
handed out programs. 

Savannah is a city of “firsts.” It 
was the first city in this country to 
have a Negro hospital. It had the 
first agricultural experiment farm, 
Trustees’ Garden; the first Mora- 
vian church; the first Protestant 
Sunday School, established by John 
Wesley; and the first orphanage, 
founded in 1740 by George White- 
field. Here Juliette Low organized 
the first Girl Scout group known as 
Girl Guides. The first steamship, 
the §.S. Savannah, sailed down the 
Savannah River and to Liverpool. 
And on a nearby plantation Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

But I do not like Savannah for 
these bare historical facts; instead, 
for the rich and romantic incidents 
that stemmed from them—all grist 
for a writer’s mill. And for the 
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age-steeped atmosphere that trans- 
lates them into the present. 

Not far from old Fort Pulaski, 
on the riverbank, is a light-tender’s 
house that has become celebrated, 
in seafaring circles, for a character 
known as the Waving Girl. Before 
her death this durable lady, Miss 
Florence Martus, had for years 
greeted every vessel entering or 
leaving the river, and in return 
had been saluted by these count- 
less ships. She was a tradition. 
The rather obvious story is that 
she was watching for a lover who 
had sailed away when she was very 
young. Several years ago she was 
honored at a ceremony at Fort 
Pulaski. Her brother contributed 
a speech of gratitude, the high- 
light of which was his declaration 
that the legend of the Waving Girl 
and her lover was just that, a 
myth; as a matter of fact, he 
stressed fatuously, his sister had 
never had a lover! Miss Martus, 
I am told, looked a little ashamed 
under her flusn of embarrassment. 

Yes, there is much to savor in 
this city that looks down a river 
to the sea. Savannah can be sharp 
as a Spanish bayonet. Or soft as its 
camellias. Whatever its moods, it 
has character. It has guts and 
charm. a8 





@ AU. S. GENERAL on the staff in Berlin issued a temporary ban on the arrival 
of more dependents of officers and GI's because of the blockade. When the 
weekly roster of Americans showed that eight more U. S. nationals had 


arrived, the general exploded. 


“This must stop!” he howled to his aide. “Who are these people to flout 
my authority? I'll court-martial them.” 

Informed that the new dependents had arrived via the hospital maternity 
ward, he raged on: “Makes no difference how they arrived; see that it doesn’t 


happen again!” 


—Dorothea Maringas 
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SEX HABITS OF: 





European Women 
VS. 
American Women 


A digest of two important new surveys prepared by Herbert C. Rosenthal 


® wow poes the sexual behavior 
of European women compare with 
that of Americans? 

When Paceant published its 
pioneering survey, “Sex Habits of 
American Women,” in February, 
1950, no reliable figures on Euro- 
pean sex habits were available. 
Now two new studies have been 
made in Europe, and a preliminary 
comparison becomes possible. 

Our information on European 
women comes from two authorita- 
tive sources: Dr. Marc Lanval’s 
study’ of female sexual behavior in 
France and Belgium, and a survey 
conducted in England by Mass- 


Observation, well-known British 
research organization.” 
How do European and American 


women compare? As you can see 
by the charts on these eight pages, 
there is a great deal of similarity 
in —— groups studied. About the 

. of American and 
rma Belgian women enjoyed 


Into the Intimate Sex Lives of 
Co. Row Fok. Wee, 





2. Special tabulations available to 
a Director, 





their first sex act. About the same 
number have a happy sex life. The 
sexual behavior of British and 
American women is similar in fre- 
quency of orgasm, auto-croticism, 
homosexuality, petting. 

But several marked differences 
are apparent, as the charts show. 
Frequency of orgasm was striking- 
ly smaller among French-Belgian 
women than among either the U.S. 
or British groups. Virginity was 
much lower among unmarried 
women in the French-Belgian 
group than in the British. 

As the previous PAGEANT sur- 
vey showed, pre-marital intercourse 
among U.S. women has increased 
sharply in recent years. A com- 
parable British group shows a larger 
number of virgins. 

None of our survey results is 
offered as complete or final. The 
studies were small and mainly con- 
fined to middle-class women. Until 
a truly comprehensive study is 
made, the data presented in these 
charts can serve only as a prelim- 


inary guidepost. 
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Charts by GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, N.Y.C. _ 





French-Belgian 
Women’s Sex Life 
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Il. How Was Their First Sex Act? 


(among 2 groups of mainly middle class women) 
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III. Frequency of Climax in Sex Relation 
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IV. Virginity Among “Bachelor Women” 
and Among Women Who Later Married 


(based on 3 surveys of middle-class women) 
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V. How Many Women Were 
Promiscuous Before Marriage? 


(among 2 groups of middle-class married women) 
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VI. Two Sex Problems 


(among 2 groups of middle-class women) 


A. AUTO-EROTISM 
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VII. Frequency of Infidelity Among 


British Wives 
(in a group of middleclass married women) 


18 out of 100 British Wives 
Have Had Extra-Marital Affairs 


VIII. Petting Is an International Custom 
(among 2 groups of middle-class married women) 








Four ingenious people accept 
a challenge and whip up small 
banquets with old vegetables, 
herring and other “leavings” 


@ HAVE YOU EVER tried a kippered 
herring in a bread-pudding? You 
should. For it’s as tasty as it is 
nutritious. 

This startling hint for left-overs 
was contributed by one of the many 
PAGEANT readers who met M. F. K. 
Fisher’s challenge in her article 
“Hymns to Left-overs,” published 
in the October issue. In her article, 
Mrs. Fisher presented several rec- 
tei for left-over foods that would 

light any family, and PacEanrt, 
in turn, asked readers to submit a 
few of their own original ideas for 
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fooling fathers with food. 

One of the t concoctions 
(originally at its best) is the kipper- 
caper recipe sent in by Bena B. 
Greene of Buffalo, New York. Even 
Mrs. Greene admits it sounds a 
little shuddery to read but we took 
her advice, tried it and found it a 
ve aaa nt to tites. 

t’s more, the total cost for feed- 
ing three »ple with _kippered her- 
ring bread pudding is 47 cents. 
Kippered Herring Bread-Pudding 

1 cup shredded left-over kippered 

. Sprinkle with lemon 
juice and let stand an hour 

2 cups stale cubed bread (whole 

wheat preferred). Cover with 

milk and let stand an hour 

2 eggs beaten lightly 

salt, , tabasco 

assorted herbs (your choice) 

1 small onion chopped fine 


Combine all the above ingredients 
well. Place in a buttered baking 
dish. Then top with parmesan 
cheese and a little paprika to taste. 
Bake for 45 minutes in slow oven. 


Remove the center from a loaf 
of bread and you’ve got a meat- 
loaf. Impossible? Read what Mrs. 
E. B. Boileau of Covina Highlands, 
California, has to say about it. 


Meat-pie Buffet Loaf 


2 cups cubed cooked left-over meat 
from Sunday’s dinner 
cup bouillon 
V4 cup catsup 
salt, pepper to taste 
tbisp. gelatin, dissolved 
loaf unsliced bread 


Remove the insides of the bread 
loaf with a large bread-knife, 
leaving fairly thick “walls.” Mix 





all the above ingredients and fill 
the hollowed out loaf then place 
in the refrigerator until filled. 
Serve in slices. 


Here’s one for better health and 
vitality from Doris Cain of Hope- 


mont, West Virginia. 


Popeye’s First Love 


tblsps. butter 
tblisps. flour 

cup milk 

tspn. onion juice 
tspn. salt 

eggs separated 
cups spinach 
cup butter 

cup flour 

cups milk 

tspn. salt 

Ib. cheese (diced or grated) 


Melt 2 tblisp. butter in sauce pan, 
add flour and salt. Blend until 
smooth. Combine 2 cup milk and 
onion juice. Stir in liquid mixture 
gradually and cook over direct 
heat, stirring constantly until sauce 
boils to thickness and smoothness. 
Cool slightly. Beat egg yolks a 
little, add the white sauce until 
well blended. Add spinach and 
fold in the egg whites which have 
been beaten until stiff. Turn into 
a buttered four cup ring mold 
lined with greased paper. Place 
directly on the rack of a moder- 
ately hot oven (375° F.) and bake 
30 minutes until knife comes out 
clean. Meanwhile, make a white 
sauce with the remaining butter, 
flour and milk, adding salt and 
cheese to completely make sauce. 
Stir until cheese is melted. Un- 
mold spinach ring on hot serving 
plate and serve with cheese sauce. 


From Hawaii comes this reci 
for Chop Suey. And Mrs. Leslie 
H. Grout, its contributor, declares 


itll rid the refrigerator of all left- 
over meats, fish or fowl. 


Chop Suey 


1 pkg. fresh chop suey vegetables 
(per serving) 
Any left-over meat, fish or fowl 
in pieces 
Any left-over gravy 
tblsp. Shoyu (soy sauce—no salt 
necessary ) 
salad oil 
small can mushroom pieces with 
liquor 
corn starch for thickening 


Heat salad oil and slightly brown 
chop suey vegetables. Add meat 
and gravy. Add liquor from mush- 
rooms. Thicken with corn starch. 
Add Shoyu to taste. Heat about 
10 minutes. Vegetables should not 
be limp and soft. Serve with boiled 
or steamed rice. (Chop Suey vege- 
tables may be bought in cellophane 
packages, fresh at any good vege- 
table market. A small package is 
suitable for one serving.) A sliced 
raw onion is good if you like it. 
(Use the one you put away for 
what?) 


Charles S. Curtis of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, sent in this one 
and proves that spices and hot 
foods are still favorites with men. 


Pickled Cauliflower 
Place excess cauliflower in a mason 
jar, cover with salt and water and 
allow to stand over night. Decant 
brine, wash with cold water and 
cover with half and half vinegar 
and boiled water. Spice and sugar 
to taste. Let stand a day and de- 
cant the vinegar solution. Bring 
to a boil and again pour over 
cauliflower. Let stand for a week 
or so and you have pickled cauli- 
flower. a8 
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Many Americans are not aware, 
or are unwilling to be convinced, 
of the existing dangers of sabo- 
tage to which our country is ex- 
posed. It is high time that these 
dangers, so clearly brought out 
in Donald Robinson’s article, 
were recognized. A handful of 
fifth columnists could cripple a 
city or halt a vital industry. The 
millions upon millions of Amer- 
icans about whose loyalty there 
is no question should be morc 
than a match for the half-mil- 
lion fellow travelers, if they will 
only recognize the peril. 
—Leslie R. Groves 
Lt. Gen., U. S. Army (Ret.) 


The real danger from Commu- 
nists is not in what they say or 
think, but in what they are try- 
ing to do. Mr. Robinson’s article 
demonstrates that the economic 
and social doctrines of Commu- 
nism are only window dressing 
behind which operates a deadly 
fifth column which is fanatically 
dedicated to sabotage and de- 
struction. His article should be 
required reading for all who are 
concerned with our national se- 
curity. 


—Senator Pat McCarran 


Citizens should thoroughly real- 
ize the ruthless nature of the 
Communist conspiracy to de- 
stroy America as the result of 
such disclosures as these. Sabo- 
tage is a direct threat to the 
health and safety of every Amer- 
ican. For this reason our people 
must be alerted to the dangers 
which will confront them when 
enemy agents launch a full scale 
attack on America from within. 

—Senator Styles Bridges 


The international conspiracy of 
imperialistic Communism . . .. 
presents a genuine and immedi- 
ate threat to our way of life and 
to the very survival of freedom 
and liberty in the United States. 
The Robinson article points up 
this danger and indicates what 
Mr. Average American can do 
to help protect himself, his free 
institutions and his cherished 
way of life against the best or- 
ganized, most adequately fi- 
nanced and most extensive dan- 
ger yet to confront the United 
States. 
-—Senator Karl E. Mundt 








A Shocking Report 
on National Security 


SABOTAGE: 


BY DONALD ROBINSON 


@ SUNDAY MORNING, May 7, 1950, 
the Punjab mail express was late 
on its run from Calcutta to Lahore 
and was racing to make up time. 
As the train approached the tiny 
village of Lahoban, with a grind- 
ing crash the locomotive jumped 
the rails, pulling the passenger cars 
with it into a shredded heap at the 
bottom of a 50-foot embankment. 

When the Indian police arrived, 
they found that 81 people had been 
killed and 60 others injured. They 
also discovered something else: 
the tracks had been sabotaged be- 
fore the derailment. 

A few weeks later, on Friday, 
July 14, a string of barges was be- 
ing towed across the harbor of 


Portsmouth, England. Aboard them 
were 1,000 tons of depth charges 
and shells destined for shipment to 
British troops overseas. Suddenly, 
a flame spurted from one of the 
barges and all nine barges blew up 
with a thunderous roar. Building 
walls and windows were shattered 
for miles as shells rained down on 
the unwarned city. Scores of men, 
women and children were injured. 

An investigation by British Naval 
Intelligence officers quickly deter- 
mined the cause of this blast. It 
was, Prime Minister Attlee told the 
House of Commons, “Sabotage.” 

Incidents like these, and others 
that have taken place on five dif- 
ferent continents, are cited by the 
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top leaders of the United States 
Government as proof that a world- 
wide sabotage campaign of deadly, 
unprecedented scope is now in 
progress. It is, they declare, a care- 
fully planned, coordinated drive, 
controlled, operated and financed 
directly by Soviet Russia. 

Officials of the National Security 
Council, America’s highest military 
body, say that the U.S.S.R. has 
mobilized its underground forces 
in all parts of the globe, from 
Singapore to Seattle to Stockholm, 
for this sabotage campaign. 

“The Kremlin,” they state, “has 
ordered its people to commit every 
kind of sabotage possible—at once 
—as a method of spreading ter- 
ror among the anti-Communist na- 
tions and as a means of disrupting 
our preparations for defense against 
Soviet aggression.” 

How extensive this undeclared, 
but bloody, war is was graphically 
shown me by a high Army intelli- 
gence officer. 

On a wall of his Pentagon office, 
there was a map of the world with 
red pins stuck in all sections of it. 

“Each of those pins,” the G-2 
officer told me, “represents a case 
of proven Communist sabotage.” 

There were more than 500 red 
pins on that map! 

In the secret files of the Depart- 
ment of Defense today are detailed 
reports on many of these instances 
of international sabotage. Here are 
some of them: 

Japan: Communist saboteurs 
slashed the trans-Japan cable, at a 
point between Yokkaichi and Na- 
goya. Important messages for 
General MacArthur’s headquarters 
from Korea were seriously delayed. 

Malaya: Communist agents de- 


of 





stroyed dynamos in the power 
plants serving the British naval 
base at Singapore. 

India: More than 14 trains have 
been wrecked by Communists in 
the past year. 

ria: A bomb was placed on 
an street car by an Arab 
urchin. He confessed that he was 
hired to do the job by local Reds. 

Brazil: Vital machinery in a Rio 
de Janeiro munitions plant was 
gutted, halting arms production 
for months. Three Communist 
workers admitted that they were 
responsible. 

France: Two Saigon-to-Paris 
planes of the Air France line were 
sabotaged and dozens killed. Evi- 
dence of Communist complicity 
was uncovered. 

Great Britain: Seven British war- 
ships have been sabotaged by Com- 
munists in the past few months. 
The electrical leads to the gyro- 
compass of the 18,000-ton carrier, 
Theseus, were cut. The boiler tube 
of the 23,000-ton carrier, Jllustri- 
ous, was ruined. Sand was fed 
into the lubricating machinery of 
the 14,000-ton carrier, Vengeance. 
Other damage was done to three 
destroyers and a submarine. 

Here in the United States, sabo- 
tage cases increased six-fold after 
the outbreak of the Korean War. 
In the month of August alone, 106 
cases of alleged Communist sabo- 
tage were reported to the F.B.I. 

Nothing has been said about it 
publicly but it can be disclosed here 
that Communist saboteurs got at 
essential machine tools in two key 
California airplane plants. It can 
also be disclosed that ship-loading 
apparatus was badly darhaged on 
the West Coast docks where the 
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Communist-dominated Interna- 
tional oremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union holds sway. This 
occurred shortly after the Commu- 
nist Party of California issued a 
confidential directive to its mem- 
bers within the longshoremen’s or- 
ganization, reading, “You will do 
everything in your power to pre- 
vent the shipment of military sup- 
plies to Korea.” 

Nor is that all. 

Right now, the F.B.I. is follow- 
ing up clues indicating that Com- 
munists were involved in the wreck 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way’s flyer, Memphian, at Holland, 
Missouri, last July. One person was 
killed and 13 others hurt in that 
crack-up. 

The situation has the Govern- 
ment thoroughly alarmed. It is the 
reason why President Truman re- 
cently made a public plea for na- 
tionwide vigilance against Com- 
munist saboteurs. 

It is the reason why the F.B.I. 
has urged state and local police 
to redouble their guard over essen- 
tial reservoirs and utilities. 

It is the reason why the Depart- 
ment of Defense has sent out a 
warning to every munitions plant 
in the country to watch out for 
enemy undercover activities. 

On the basis of secret informa- 
tion obtained by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, America’s own 
espionage — ation abroad, 
Washington has a good idea how 
this sabotage campaign is being 
waged. It even knows the name of 
the Russian official in charge of it. 
He is Lavrenti P. Beria, the pallid- 
faced, 52-year-old head of the 
MVD, the Soviet secret police. 

As chief of the MVD, Beria has 


command of the Cominform, the 
world Communist organization, 
and Washington has been reliably 
informed that it was he who or- 
dered the execution of Laszlo oe 
the Foreign Minister of Hun 

in 1949, the Communist uprising 
which almost wrecked the Inter- 
American Conference in Bogoté, 
Colombia, in the spring of 1948, 
and the explosion which razed the 
I. G. Farben chemical plant in Lud- 
wigshafen, Germany, the following 
July, at a cost of 187 lives, injuries 
to 2,000 and $15,000,000 in dam- 
age. 

Beria personally decides what 
type of sabotage should be com- 
mitted in each non-Communist 
country and what the principal 
targets should be. His MVD, how- 
ever, does not commit the 
itself. It leaves that to the local 
Communist Parties. 

To train these local Communists 
in the techniques of sabotage, Beria 
operates a regular academy in Mos- 
cow, known as the Lenin School. 
This is what an official United 
States Government report states 
about it: 

“Carefully-selected Communists 
from the United States and other 
countries get a free course (here) 
in factory sabotage, bomb-making, 
kidnaping, train-wrecking, mutiny, 
civil warfare, espionage and other 
methods of wrecking a country.” 

More than 800 American Com- 
munists alone have been trained 
at this school! As assistants for 
these “sabotage technicians,” the 
Cominform has not only been re- 
cruiting Communist Party members 
but their “fellow-travelers” as well. 

Just recently, Pravda, the Com- 


munist Party newspaper in Mos- 
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cow, published an editorial calling 
on all people who signed the 
“Stockholm Peace Appeal”—a 
petition which the Communists 
have been circulating all around 
the world allegedly as a move to 
“outlaw war” but actually as a 
Russian propaganda device—to en- 
list as saboteurs. 

Signing the “Stockholm Peace 
Appeal,” Pravda openly declared, 
should be considered “a pledge to 
stop trains, to refuse to unload 
ships, to seize weapons, to keep 
relatives from military service and 
to disrupt fuel, -supply, food and 
communication lines.” 

This recruiting drive has been 
eminently successful. In the United 
States, for instance, the Govern- 
ment estimates that the MVD al- 
ready has at its disposal an under- 
ground force of over a half-million. 

Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath says on this score: 

“The Department of Justice 
knows from unimpeachable sources 
that there is a Communist fifth 
column here, consisting of 54,000 
card-carrying Party members and 
500,000  fellow-travelers, which 
would not hesitate to commit sabo- 
tage and destruction.” 

Insiders say that the problem is a 
far more dangerous one than was 
the case with the Nazis in World 
War II. Communists are much 
shrewder than the Hitlerites. Where 
the Nazis decked their adherents 
in gaudy uniforms, making them 
easy to spot, the Communists have 
swathed their ranks in mystery and 
largely kept their membership 
secret. The Nazis concentrated on 
enrolling poor, German-born Amer- 
icans (and didn’t get many of 
them). The Communists, however, 
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have made their appeal to every- 
body. With their sophistic concern 
for “the underdog,” they have suc- 
ceeded in attracting thousands of 
people of every nationality and 
class, to whom Communism has be- 
come a religion and who, the 
Justice Department says, “will do 
anything and everything they are 
ordered to do by the Party.” 

In the past, most of the Com- 
munist strength has been grouped 
in New York, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois and California. Recently, 
though, the Party has been send- 
ing its people around the entire 
country, settling them in every im- 
portant industrial locality. It is 
known to have stepped up its activ- 
ities particularly in the steel, heavy 
machinery, communications, trans- 
portation, electrical appliance and 
maritime fields. 

Only a few weeks ago, Army 
intelligence officers found that four 
different Communists had obtained 
jobs as inspectors in one New Eng- 
land electronics factory. 

When a check was made on 
radar equipment approved “as per- 
fect” by these Communist inspec- 
tors, it was learned that they had 
allowed more than 20 defective sets 
to go through. 

The United States Government 
has, of course, taken some meas- 
ures against this sabotage cam- 
paign. The Army, Navy and Air 
Force have each started drives to 
set up thorough plant protection 
systems in all defense establish- 
ments. They have directed muni- 
tions factories to erect adequate 
fencing and to install “electric eye” 
devices for detecting intruders. 

The Coast Guard has acted, too. 
In conjunction with the Office of 
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Naval Intelligence and the non- 
poe seg anneal rn it has 

t into efiect a 
for weeding Reds out of = Pay 
chant marine. 

How urgently this program was 
needed was vividly demonstrated at 
a recent sailing of the United States 
Lines’ SS America. The Coast 
Guard spotted 40 Communists in 
this one ship’s crew! 

Several of the states have also 
taken action. The police chiefs of 
Indiana have ofganized a statewide 
road block system to cope with at- 
tacks by Communist saboteurs and 
New Jersey has increased the patrol 
over its water supply and communi- 
cations facilities. California has 
moved along legislative lines. It has 
enacted a law making death the 
— for sabotage. 

From all over the world come 
disturbing reports. Not long ago 


the Nepalese police unearthed a. 


Communist plot to assassinate the 
Maharajah of that Indian state and 
to blow up its ammunition arsenals. 


Last fall, Nicholas Zachariades,. 


Secretary-General of the Commu- 
nist Party of Greece, issued a secret 
directive, commanding Greek Com- 
munists to sabotage “the Athens- 
Belgrade Axis by attacking its rail- 
way communications.” From di- 
vided Germany, U.S. Army G-2 has 
reported that the Communists are 
forming “sabotage gangs” to upset 
railway traffic in West Germany. 
In France, Jacques Duclos, the 

-General of the French 
Communist Party, has called on the 


workers “to es military wernt oe 


arations for 
West.” 

The reports on the United States 
are as grim. 


Public Service Company,” one man 
was told. 
“You will take care of the Moun- 


“You will handle radio stations 
KOA and KLZ,” a third was or- 
dered. 

In October, word reached the 
F.B.I. that the Communists in the 
Pittsburgh area had drawn up plans 
for a mass sabotage assault on the 
huge Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration plants there. Number 1 on 
the list was the plant in which 
Westinghouse is developing atomic- 
powered submarines. 

These are just two instances. 
There are many others. Army secu- 
rity officers have learned, for ex- 
ample, of a Communist meeting in 
New York City at which a Russian 
agent called for volunteers for “a 
suicide mission.” 

“Who of you,” the Russian asked, 
“believes in our cause enough to 
die for it?” 

Asked what the assignment was, 
the Kremlin agent declared: 

“T cannot tell you ing about 
it except that it is something which 
would help defeat America in ‘a 
war.” 

Seven Communists veheeeuenl 
for the job. 

The Army does not know what 
this agent has in mind but it sus- 
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pects that it has to do with the 
A-bomb. 

The points most in danger from 
saboteurs, W. says, are 
munitions plants, utilities, water 
supply systems, transportation and 
communications facilities. 

In the case of munitions plants, 
the Defense Department has been 
authoritatively informed that the 
Communists have a six-plank pro- 
gram for industrial sabotage, call- 
ing for: 

“1. Damaging buildings and 
equipment by explosives or fire. 

2. Damaging power systems, 
communications and other utilities. 

3. Tampering with gauges, preci- 
sion tools and testing devices. 

4. Tampering with blueprints, 
formulae and working models. 

5. Contaminating or interrupting 
the supply of raw ma 

6. Stirring up labor trouble.” 

The cities most in danger of 
broad-scale sabotage, Washington 
says, are New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and the capital 
itself. And that their danger is great, 
the experts are sure. They point out 
that just four saboteurs, one work- 
ing in each of its four major electric 
generating stations, could paralyze 
New York City within minutes. 

One other place in crucial dan- 
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ger, Washington says, is Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, where the vital 
locks on the Soo Canals are located. 

Virtually all of the ore used by 
the American iron and steel indus- 
tries has to pass through these locks 
and the Kremlin knows it. 


Last summer, the Army made a’ 


test to see the effectiveness of the 
locks’ defenses against sabotage. 
Wearing civilian clothes, a group 
of “make-believe” saboteurs a 
peared at the principal gate of 
MacArthur Lock, one evening, 
threw some smoke over the 
high fence and then “attacked” the 


Within 30 minutes, they had 
“liquidated” the guards, smashed 
their way through the gates, “plant- 
ed bombs” in the main control 
tower and, in effect, put the 800- 
foot lock out of action for a year. 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, it 
will require the vigilance of every 
American to stop the Communist 
saboteurs. He urges that all patri- 
otic organizations and individuals 
keep their eyes open for signs of 
sabotage and that they immediately 
communicate any information they 
have to the F.B.I. 

Only*in this way, Hoover says, 
can we protect this country from 
the Kremlin-planned disaster that 
threatens it. allies 





@ MRS. CALVIN coo”mwcE, shortly after her marriage, succumbed to the 
persuasion of a door-to-door bookseller and purchased a weighty tome 
called “Our Family Physician” at a cost of eight dollars. Reluctant to 
admit to her husband the price she paid for the book, she kept it and 
used it without making any comments about it. 

Mr. Coolidge never mentioned the book, but one day his wife happened 
to glance at the inside cover, and on the fly-leaf she discovered a pencilled 


observation. It said: 





“Don’t see any recipe for curing suckers.” 


—Melissa N. Bottemley 






PLEASE DRIVE SLOWLY. 
OLD DEAF DOG 


Sign (and one which commands 
respect) in Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, England 


THE SILVERWARE, SALT 
AND PEPPER SHAKERS, 
SUGAR BOWL AND ASH 
TRAYS ARE NOT MEDI- 
CINE. THEY ARE NOT TO 
BE TAKEN BEFORE OR 
AFTER MEALS 


An Ohio hotel display 


CHILDREN SHOULD BE 
SEEN AND NOT HURT! 


Sign near Denver public school 


CHAPERONE YOUR 
CIGARETTES. DO NOT 
LET THEM GO OUT 
ALONE 


In a Springfield, Massachusetts, 


OUR GOWNS ARE 
SOUTHERN STYLE— 
SHOW ENOUGH! 


Sign in a Starkville (Missis- 
sippi) dress shop 


DO NOT WHISTLE AT 
THE GIRLS LEAVING 
OUR BEAUTY PARLOR. 
ONE OF THEM MAY BE 
YOUR GRANDMOTHER 


Sign in a Youngstown (Ohio) 
beauty shop window 


TO AVOID THAT RUN 
DOWN FEELING, 
CROSS THE STREET 
CAREFULLY! 


Sign on a Hollywood street 
corner 


PARDON ME 


Name of estate in Belcher, 
Louisiana 


REST ROOMS 
SPEED LIMIT, 15 MILES 





rll Take Dogs 


® BY TRADITION, rumor and hearsay, mixing cats and dogs is like mixing 
fire and water. Anybody ib. tase Genial both cats and dogs, 

knows that they get along with each other just as dandy as you please. 
The big battle is between the people who love cats and the people who 
love dogs. From barroom to sitting room you can always scare up a 
fight by raising the question of which is better—dogs or cats. To show 
you how some experts feel about the question, Paczant asked Leonard 
Reed to interview 11 ladies and gentlemen. Their opinions, here, raise 
a ruckus bigger than any cat and dog fight you’ve ever heard. 





GENE TUNNEY 
Former Cheirman, National Dog Week 

Doc pats help combat juvenile delinquency. If 
so-called dead-end kids had some dead-on-the-level 
dog pals—some warm, breathing creature who was 
their own responsibility—they would have affection, 
friendship, ha and a feeling of security. BY 
day they y, run and let off steam. By 
they would be happily tired and safe as their 
pals curled up at their bedsides. The world, too, 
would be spared much heartbreak and shame. 


HARRY MILLER 
Director, Gaines Dog R ch Center 


WHY ARE THERE so many more breeds of dogs 
than all other domesticated animals combined? First 
man created 
tasks which he 
ie dogs sonata ond It is a 

great tribute to the dog’s versatility and 
that he could adapt and then re-adapt to 
man’s v9 iggy ey Pig 8 ee 
which makes dog stand out over all other pets. 








I'll Take Cats Zag 


WILLIAM ZORACH 
Famous American Sculptor 

As a scuLptor, I do all kinds of animals, including 
human beings, for I find the forms of animals very 
adaptable to creative sculpture. - 

I have lived in close association with both cats 
and dogs but the cats have far outnumbered the 
dogs. I seem to have developed a special apprecia- 
tion for cats, for they have grace, playfulness and 
lovable charm. Their litheness and suppleness are 
extremely challenging to a sculptor. 


ROBERT LOTHAR KENDELL 
President, The American Feline Society 

Wale THE cat reached deification status in an- 
cient Egypt, it fell to such low estate during the 
Middle Ages that it was associated with sorcery, evil 
and death. In recent times, however, there has been 
a great resurgence in the popularity of cats. During 
the past five years, they have risen from 12th to 
second place as pets, and child psychologists believe 
that children raised in families having cats as pets 
seldom become ill-adjusted adults. 


KEN MURRAY 
CBS Television Star 
Tue personauity of the cat attracts people of 
and dignity who a jate sincerity, do 
not care to have in their an animal who 
reminds them of a loud-mouth booster. Having no 
deep-rooted psychological need to be constantly flat- 


tered b ts, are by craven 
Schepidhen, Ir & sovesting Big olla Lincoln 
and George Washington were outspoken cat enthu- 
siasts, while Napoleon loathed cats. 





















\ These people think dogs are the cats 


BOB HOPE 
Star of “The Lemon Drop Kid” 

I'LL TAKE pocs for their courage. A man is at- 
tacked. His nondescript hound—who not two hours 
ago was chased down the street by an irate alley 
cat—doesn’t stop to calculate the odds against it 
any more than it concerns itself with the merits of 
the argument that started the brawl. Its master is 
in danger—so the pooch just tears in. 

And so, despite my well-known fearlessness, I own 
a Great Dane and a German Shepherd. 


















RAY MILLAND 
Star of “Mr. & Mrs. Anonymous” 


ON THIS WHOLE LONELY planet, only one animal 
has made a genuine and sincere alliance with man. 
This unbroken alliance is so old that history can’t 
remember when man lived without a dog. ; 

Gregarious by nature, a dog is cager for any 
game or sport in which he can participate with 
people. A cat is interested only in games which it 
can play by itself. Dogs live with le because 
they like people. Cats only tolerate people. 













JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 
NBC news commentator 


IN spITe OF ALL the claims of the cat lobby, 
there is no comparing the intelligence of dogs and 
cats. Dogs have known to understand as many 
as 100 commands. Cats can’t even get the meaning 
of “scat!” through their fuzzy heads, while dogs are 
easily trained to tend sheep and guard the house. 

Cats have a certain cunning that is often mistaken 
for intelligence. Their preposterous air of superior- 
ity may convince some people, but not me—I think. 














These people think cats are doggy § 


RUTH ROMAN 
Warner Bros. Star 
As much as I dislike seeing animals pa it 
always thrills me when I watch a tiny cat defi 
ing herself against a bullying dog. The dog rushes 
in, barking furiously, only to become completely un- 
nerved when he finds that the cat has no intention 
of fainting from fright. Mr. Loudmouth then with- 
draws to pull himself together. But if, heaven for- 
bid, he presses the battle to the point where he 
catches one of Puss’ left jabs, he howls in anguish. 


BETTY HUTTON 
Star of “Let’s Dance” 


You CAN'T BEAT Cats for company. You don’t have 
to knock yourself out throwing sticks for them to 
retrieve. The friendship a cat offers is the quiet 
undemonstrative kind that is expressed in soft purrs. 
and gentle contact. It would never occur to a cat 
to engage in ear-splitting yaps, knock people to the 
floor, and slobber in an oafish and moronic demon- 
stration of exhibitionism. Dogs are flat-footed buf- 
foons, but a cat is a thing of grace and beauty. 


RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
Author, with Mrs. Lockridge, of Mr. & Mrs. North 
whodunits and “Cats and People” 


WHAT 1S FASCINATING about a cat’s mind is the 
quality, rather than the gross quantity, of its intelli- 
gence. A cat is subtle, shunning the obvious; he is 
reserved, even when he is on a human lap, affec- 
tionately patting a human cheek. He is inventive, 
seldom doing the same thing twice in the same 
way; he does not flatter a human, or slap him on 
the back. Cats vary in intelligence as humans do, 
but we never met a foolish one. ae 













Another in 
a series of our 
finest short-short 
stories selected 
by Kenneth Littauer 
and Max Wilkinson 


Budd Schulberg sold his first story 
when he was 15. Twenty years later 
youll find his novel, “The Disen- 
chanted,” topping the best-seller lists. 
At 35, Budd Schulberg has not yet 
found time to write anything but suc- 
cesses—“What Makes Sammy Run,” 
and “The Harder They Fall” in the 
novel field; and short stories too nu- 
merous to list here. Schulberg was 
born in Hollywood, educated at Dart- 
mouth, and now lives the life of a 
country squire in Pennsylvania. Near- 
ly all his best work reflects a sensitive 
awareness of the bitterness to be found 
in great material success. This story 
written when he was not long out of 
college, demonstrates his preoccupa- 
tion with this theme, as well as his 
dramatic mastery of form.—Kenneth 
Littauer and Max Wilkinson. 


® out on Hollywood Boulevard, 


streetcars clanked, street lights 
flashed on, neon signs began to 
blink enticingly, girls walked to din- 
ner in bright slacks; Hollywood was — 
coming to life. 

On the fringe of this excitement 
stood the Hollywood Hills Hotel, 
creaky, venerable, one of Holly- 
wood’s earliest landmarks of fame 
and prosperity, now a moderately 
priced residence for extras, strug- 
gling has-beens and retired, semi- 
solvent notables. 

In one of the smaller bedrooms 
of this hotel, in whose heyday he 
had had a lavish suite always re- 
served, an old man lay sleeping. A 
long life of strenuous activity had 
hardly left its mark upon his face. 
It was a round, smooth, red, jolly- 
looking face, encircled with very 
white, ve 

aie over the bed 
to look down at him, with a wil- 


Copyright 1938 by Budd Schulberg 
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Major Adams’ Car 


BY BUDD SCHULBERG 


lowy grace his broad, powerful 
body would not seem to make pos- 


sible, was a handsome Negro, im- 
maculate in military livery, despite 
its being threadbare. 

“Major,” he said in a solicitous 
whisper, “Major Adams—it’s time 
to dress for the opening.” 

The Major tried to bury himself 
in his pillow. “I grmmmp slee,” he 
protested, his drowsiness reducing 
his words to baby talk. 

So the giant Negro gently turned 
the Major over on his back like a 
baby and soothingly rubbed his 
forehead. Twenty-five years of at- 
tentive service to the Major had 
taught Douglas that this was the 
kindest way to awaken him. 
Though every week the process 
seemed to take longer. Douglas 
could remember when the Major 
never slept more than five hours a 
day. That was when he first arrived 
in Hollywood, aflame with his idea 


to build a studio in this wilderness. 
“I’m sorry to keep. you up so 
late,” the Major used to say to him 
when he stayed at the studio long 
after midnight cutting his picture, 
rewriting subtitles. And Douglas 
used to answer, “I don’t mind, sir; 
I’m glad to help out.” It was worth 
that to be treated like another hu- 
man being, well paid, talked with 
instead of at; it was worth it to feel 
himself a small but dependable part 
of this intense, inspired activity. 
Then, when the Major’s ground- 
work was finished, when younger, 
more modern producers pressed 
forward to take his place, the 
Major to sleep more and 
more. Perhaps, Douglas thought, 
he was just so very tired, or per- 
haps he was hiding from the world 
that was beginning to draw away 
from him. For now he had begun 
to sleep all afternoon, and Douglas 
had to lift him up and shake the 
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OUR FICTION JUDGES 

KENNETH Lirraver and Max Wil- 
kinson combine many years of expe- 
rience as judges of fine fiction. Mr. 
Littauer was the fiction editor of 
Collier's for 22 years, while Mr. Wil- 
kinson was an editor for Adventure, 
Collier’s and Esquire and managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping. They 
now head a New York literary agency. 











sleep from him. 

“Major,” he said, louder, “wake 
up—you know you don’t want to 
miss the opening.” 

Douglas knew what these open- 
ings meant to Major Adams, who 
had come to the industry in its 
nickelodeon, saw-dust-on-floor days. 
Douglas liked to think that he him- 
self was partly responsible for help- 
ing the movies grow up. One time, 
long ago, when he was driving the 
Major to the studio, the producer 
had suddenly leaned forward in his 
town car, lowered the glass that 
separated them and asked, “Doug- 
las, forgetting all about pictures, 
where would you rather sit, in a 
movie house or at home?” And 
Douglas had answered, “At home, 
Major. Why not? I got a carpet 
and an easy chair at home.” 

“From now on,” the Major an- 
swered just as promptly, “theaters 
are going to have carpets and easy 
chairs too. Then we can make pic- 
tures longer—and better.” 

With this same vision, the Major 
staged the first grand motion pic- 
ture opening. “Pictures aren’t like 
sidewalk flea circuses any more,” 
the Major told Douglas; “they’re 
getting to be real creative achieve- 
ments—they deserve first nights as 
grand as any New York show.” 
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Ever since then the Major had 
never missed an important ee 
After his own had become history, 
he religiously attended others with- 
out bitterness or jealousy. 

Douglas guided the Major slowly 
to a sitting position on the edge of 
the bed. There was a cocktail wait- 
ing for him on the dresser. His 
full-dress suit was hanging, care- 
fully pressed, from the transom bar. 

ou're very good to me, Douglas,” 
he sdid wearily. “You could find 
much better jobs than this.” 

“Now hold your legs out, sir,” 
Douglas said, completely ignoring 
his master’s suggestion as if he had 
heard it many times before, and he 
drew the trousers on expertly. He 
had to tug a bit, for they were sev- 
eral years too small, and he had 
to know just how much tugging 
they would stand, for too much 
wearing and too much pressing had 
worn them thin and shiny. 

Then he adjusted the She teen 
shirt, tenderly drew on the coat, 
handed the Major his cane, and 
tried to pop open with a dash the 
opera hat that long ago had substi- 
tuted its snappy flip for a less sen- 
sational unfolding. 

Thus attired, the Major sipped 
his cocktail grandly. 

“Have you checked on where the 
opening is, Douglas?” 

“Yes, sir,” the Negro answered, 
“the Chinese Theater.” 

They started downstairs, Doug- 
las making sure he was right at 
the Major’s elbow, for, in spite of 
the cane’s help, he often had dif- 
ficulty walking now, and he would 
gradually prop himself inst his 
chauffeur’s strong shoulder, though 
not a word of this was ever spoken. 

They were at the Chinese in less 
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than 10 minutes, but it took them 
more time than that just to cut 
through the crowd that had closed 
in around the theater in a desperate 
effort to sublimate its frustration to 
the glamor of the stars. It seemed 
to the Major that there were bigger 
cars, bigger lights, bigger jewels, 
bigger boasts over the microphone 
every time. The bigness was in- 
creasingly bewildering, but the 
Major summoned all his dignity to 
instruct Douglas, “Call for me at 
half past 10.” 

Then he was swallowed up in 
the mob that pushed up the lobby 
to the entrance. He passed right by 
the microphone, which had come 
too late for him ever to use in 
spreading his own fame. All around 
him people were waving and nod- 
ding to each other. He felt alone 
and apart, though not really lonely. 

After the premiére was over, 
elegant couples rushed to the curb 
to hail their town cars and limou- 
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sines. Cars of important people 
would be summoned in a stentori- 
ous voice: “Mr. Taylor’s car .-. . 
Mr. Goldwyn’s car . . .” In this hur- 
rying, pushing crowd, the Major 
watched eagerly for Douglas. Not 
seeing him, he grew apprehensive. 
He could never reach home with- 
out him. He looked up and down 
the street nervously. For one ter- 
rible moment he wondered how it 
would be without Douglas. In his 
anxiety he hurried over to the car 
summoner. “Will you be good 
enough to call for Major Adams’ 
chauffeur?” he asked. “Major 
Adams?” the summoner asked 
doubtfully. “What kind of a car?” 

“No car,” the Major said, “just 
my chauffeur.” 

And while the summoner stared, 
flabbergasted, Douglas quickly ar- 
rived at the Major’s side, put his 
arm around the old man, and they 
started walking slowly back to the 
hotel. se 








Quick Draw Artist 


Pictures by Sid Latham 


® IN THE NEVER-NEVER LAND of 
Hollywood hoss-operas, the quick 
draw and the dead-cye are a cow- 
boy’s proudest accomplishments. 
Out thataway Ernie Lind (below) 
could be king of the hill. But 
Ernie has more fun doing what 
he’s doing. As traveling trick-shot 
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for the Winchester Arms Company, 
he is probably the quickest quick- 
draw artist in the U.S. In this 
startling Foton-camera sequence, 
Ernie places a small box on his 
hand, drops it, draws, fires, blasts 
the box to bits—in less time than 
it takes to tell it. 
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“These Are 
My Funniest” 


To)3E 
SAENDERSON 


@ MEMBER OF THE FUNNY-FACE 
and belly-laugh school of cartoon- 
ists, Tom Henderson is also a vir- 
tuoso in the art of pushing logic 
to its most absurd and ridiculous 
conclusions. Every one of the situ- 
ations he gets his characters into 
on these pages is a perfectly normal 
one, except that Henderson takes 
each a step further than is nor- 
mally normal. This causes explo- 
sions, as you'll agree when you've 
stopped giggling. 

Mr. Henderson, now 30, has 
been at this game only six years, 
contributes wildly, well and often 
to the Saturday Evening Post, This 
Week, Collier’s and a dozen other 
magazines. 

Says Henderson of Henderson’s 

rt: “Although I get a kick out of 
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any crazy situation, my favorite 
subjects are people ‘of the ‘upper 
crust,’ dizzy women and the age 
old habit of eating. That’s why 
I think these are my funniest.” 





“And your eub~meere teeth are like—” 
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“Pll only be a minute, Ted.” 


Cartoons on this page reprinted Be epeetal permieten of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1949, 1 by Curtis Publishing Company. 
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“I'll put the kids to bed, while you clear the table, Vic.” 
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“Okay, back to your bass fiddle, fresh guy.” 
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“Okay, back to your bass fiddle, fresh guy.” 
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Ghost of 
The Great Lover 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


Now they’ve made a movie of the life of Valentino— 
but who can tell the man apart from all the mush? 


® in THE pays when Rudolph 
Valentino was alive and kicking, 
moving pictures were the eighth 
wonder of the world. The great 
Theda Bara, on a personal appear- 
ance tour, picked up a child to 
kiss it, and the mother screamed, 
“Help! The Vampire has my 


child!” She was one of the many 


millions who believed in the movies 
heart and soul. 

Rudolph Valentino, alias The 
Sheik, alias The Great Lover, alias 
just plain “Rudy,” was a conscien- 
tious actor with a highly developed 
sense of responsibility toward his 
fans. Since they believed that he 
lived just as romantic a life off the 
screen as on, that became: part of 
his responsibility. He tried to live 
up to it. Chances are he came to 
believe it himself, as ardently as 
any of the goggle-eyed ladies and 
gentlemen who sent him 15,000 
fan letters a week. 

His manners off-screen were as 
gigolo-smooth as any he portrayed 
on the screen. He collected Tan- 
agra figurines, pieces of ivory, jade. 
onyx, silver and gold. His calling 
cards were printed on parchment. 
He had a yacht, 40 pairs of shoes, 
and a house on a hill. Its color 


scheme inside was canary and 
black, its furniture was Chinese, 
its upholstery black satin. Later he 
bought a house of blue stucco and 
called it—unashamedly—‘Falcon’s 
Lair.” 

His second wife was an artist 
with a variety of talents and a pen- 
chant for psychic phenomena. Her 
real name was Winifred Shaunnes- 
sey Hudnut, but she had the artistic 
temperament of the times and had 
changed her name to Natacha 
Rambova. She has been called 
“exotic,” “mysterious,” and “slith- 
ery.” In other words, she was the 
perfect woman for The Sheik to 
marry. They had an extra house in 
the desert. Whenever they quarreled 
The Great Lover would saddle a 
horse and go galloping off across 
the sands. He kept two horses for 
this purpose, an Arabian stallion 
named Ramadu and a_ black 
charger named Firefly. 

After “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” Rudolph and Na- 
tacha made a cross-country danc- 
ing tour under the sponsorship of 
a cosmetic company. The com- 
pany would rent a hall, the public 
would be invited, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Valentino would dance the 
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tango. Never, before or since, have 
American women gathered in such 
hysterical masses, made so much 
fuss over one individual, or such 
fools of themselves, en masse. Val- 
entino had to have relays of body- 
guards. Even the strongest muscle 
men couldn’t stand the gaff for 
very long. The ladies threw them- 
selves at his feet in the streets. 
They hid in his hotel rooms, in his 
closets, under his bed. They were 
constantly ripping the clothes off 
his back. (It is no wonder that 
he used to buy 30 suits of clothes 
at a time.) It was a unique effect 
he had, one that seems to have 
died with him. Nowadays the fans 
line up in front of a Sinatra, a 
Van Johnson, and express their 
ecstasy in squeals, like piglets. 
Whenever Valentino put in a pub- 
lic appearance, the women turned 
into stampeding buffalo and the 


sound they made was more like a 
deafening mo-o-o-o. 

He has cast a very long shadow. 
It has stretched for 25 years be- 
yond the grave. It is still so vivid 
that Hollywood has just completed 
a film called “Valentino” based on 


his life. Columbia Pictures claim 
that they’ve stuck pretty close to 
the facts. That in itself is idle 
boasting, for there is nobody 
around today who can say, indis- 
putably, what the facts are. It 
becomes harder to do so as time 
goes on, to separate the man from 
all the mush that has been written 
about him. 


WE po know for a fact that 38 
years ago a young man named 
Rodolpho Alfonzo Rafaelo Pierre 
Filibert Guglielmi de Valentine 
d’Antonguolla arrived in the 
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United States. He came here be- 
cause his family told him to. His 
family wanted him as far removed 
from Italy as possible. Rodolpho at 
the age of 18 had been involved 
with too many schools, too many 
jobs and too many love affairs, and 
his elders agreed that the only suita- 
ble stamping grounds for such an 
incorrigible was somewhere among 
the cowboys and Indians. Rodol- 
pho, never one to argue with the 
old folks, got on the boat. 

In his first days here he gave 
every indication of living down to 
his family’s low hopes for him. 
First off, he changed his name to 
Rodolpho Guglielmi. He worked as 
busboy, dishwasher, gardener. But 
in the evenings, after work, he 
would put on a tuxedo he had 
bought in Paris and hang around 
the night clubs and cabarets. Police 
officials claim that if you look 
deeply enough into their records of 
the time you will find this Gugli- 
elmi’s name there as a_ petty 
racketeer and blackmailer. But Ro- 
dolpho had two assets that distin- 
guished him from all other Italian 
immigrants who were stepping off 
the boats looking for the streets 
paved with gold. These assets were, 
in the order of their appearance, 
his face and his feet. 

He always had been a good 
dancer, and it didn’t take him long 
to discover that the rich American 
ladies in the night clubs were will- 
ing to pay money for the privilege 
of dancing with handsome young 
Latins. So he dropped his hand- 
to-mouth existence and went in for 
what is known colloquially as the 
Hoof and Mouth. He became a 
gigolo. That was in 1914. 

Onward and upward. From gi- 
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golo, he turned to adagio dancing. 


A dancer named Bonnie Glass lost ° 


her dancing partner (somebody 
named Clifton Webb) and she 
hired Guglielmi to replace him at 
a salary of $50 a week. He moved 
from Bonnie Glass to other part- 
ners. Jean Acker was one of them. 
He danced in night clubs, he did 
a few turns in vaudeville, he was 
a chorus boy in musical comedies. 
In a show called “The Masked 
Marvel,” he worked his way across 
the country and wound up in San 
Francisco. The show closed, he was 
broke. The first thing he did (all 
his life he was superstitious) was 
to change his name to Rudolph 
Valentino. And then somebody 
told him about Hollywood. 

It is a widely held notion that 
Valentino was an immediate suc- 
cess in movies. He was not. The 
second act in the most dazzling 
career of the era did not begin 
auspiciously. He played extra roles 
and bit parts for four years, living 
on five dollars per diem when he 
worked as an extra, on friends, 
charm and a starvation diet when 
he did not. The bit parts—villains 
all—paid a little more, but not 
much. Through all this, Valentino 
was a man of impeccable manners, 
the soul of European chivalry, a 
sleek, young Roman knight. Wom- 
en were always impressed. 

He met Jean Acker again. This 
time they had a whirlwind court- 
ship and a whirlwind marriage. 
The papers of the time made no 
fuss about the marriage. It was an- 
other union between two Holly- 
wood nonentities. Valentino said, 
“We were the two lowliest and 
loneliest people in Hollywood.” 
That was 1919. 


That he managed to live for four 
years as a bit player in the Holly- 
wood of those days is some indi- 
cation of his strength and staying 
power. He had a_ perpetually 
empty stomach and he carried it 
around in one pair of pants, but 
he had ideals and he was willing 
to starve for them. His ideals were 
fame and money. 

The way was hard in Hollywood 
for any newcomer but doubly hard 
for him, a foreigner. The talkies 
were a long way off, but Valen- 
tino’s face had a foreign accent. 
Anybody with his looks was auto- 
matically typed as a spy or villain. 
Those were still the halcyon days 
of the he-man, the “real American 
types” (Mix, Fairbanks, Charlie 
Ray, Barthelmess). They were the 
high and mighty ones, and nobody 
in the business could be expected 
to guess that an adagio dancer 
with slick hair was destined to 
make them all move over. None 
of the men in charge of the busi- 
ness in those days could see it. One 
woman did. 

June Mathis was an extremely 
successful scenarist in the days of 
golden silence. She met Valentino 
on the Metro lot one day and she 
filed his face under “unforgettable” 
(that was her word for it) in some 
corner of her script-writer’s mind. 
Shortly after that Miss Mathis 
wrote the screenplay for “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” In 
her screenplay the role of the hero, 
Julio, was not meant to be the 
biggest role in the film. It was the 
hero’s role, however, and it needed 
careful casting. Miss Mathis turned 
her thoughts to the problem. That 
is the moment in history when 
June Mathis remembered the 
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young Italian at Metro—the one 
with the unforgettable face. 

Miss Mathis suggested Valentino 
to Rex Ingram, the director of the 
picture. Ingram had met Valen- 
tino at a party. (Valentino went 
to a lot of parties in those days for 
the same reason aspiring actors go 
to parties today: to eat and to 
meet.) Ingram tested him, gave 
him the part. They went to work. 
Ingram carefully studied the rushes 
of the first few days’ shooting, and 
he saw something. 

He saw that the young Italian 
was not only a paragon of face 
and figure, he was also a very good 
actor. His movements were like 


those of a cat, which is possibly 
the only member of the animal 
kingdom entirely aware of its own 
animal charm. Valentino was not 
modest about his natural gifts. He 


knew instinctively how to make the 
best of them. 

Ingram was a fine director and 
a brave one. June Mathis was a 
dowdy little genius with a loud, 
firm voice. Against the objections 
of the officials higher up in the 
studio, they began to slant the pic- 
ture more and more Valentino’s 
way. Gradually they dumped the 
whole thing in the lap of this ex- 
gigolo-bit-player. They did so in 
open defiance of every unwritten 
rule of the business, for they were 
turning a villain-type into a hero. 
When they finished the picture it 
was nothing like what they had 
intended it to be in the beginning. 
They released it to the public with 
many sighs, many misgivings. And 
the panic was on. 


Berore Valentino, Virtue had a 
very special face in the movies, a 





rugged American face. You go all 
the way back to Bronco Billy An- 
derson, who was probably the first 
of our cinema heroes, and you trace 
it all the way through Douglas 
Fairbanks, who was coming irito 
full flower in the Twenties, and you 
see the over-all face. It is honest, 
handsome, wide open—‘“typically 
American.” It is the face of Hair- 
breadth Harry, the American movie 
hero for the first 20 years of his exist- 
ence. No “dirty foreign” influence 
mars its homespun beauty. 

Villainy also had a special face 
in those days. It was what we were 
pleased to call the “foreign” face. 
It belonged to the gent with the 
sideburns, the mustache, the leer. 
It was Rudolf Rassendyl, the guy 
who got dolled up in a tuxedo and 
—pfooey!—kissed the ladies’ hands. 

Then came Valentino. 

The lady of the house took one 
look at this villain turned hero, 
gasped for air, stayed to see the 
picture three times. When she got 
home she told her husband he 
could go to all the cowboy pictures 
he liked; what she wanted was 
more of this foreign insect. 

Valentino became the first gi- 
golo with a mass clientele. 

His impact was felt not only on 
the women of the country but on 
the men as well. He released a 
few of their inhibitions, too. He 
changed their haircuts, coat lapels, 
the cut of their shirt collars, the 
shape of their trousers. He im- 
proved their manners, their danc- 
ing, and {many of them hoped) 
their technique at the art of love. 
He took the curse off the two-tone 
shoe and the cigarette holder. He 
was responsible for the rise of the 

(TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 





Very early in his career he 
played Armande to the Ca- 
mille of Alla Nazimova. It 
was through Nazimova that 
he met his Natacha Rambova. 


His greatest success, perhaps 
the greatest all-time personal 
triumph in movies, was “The 
Sheik,” in which he played 
opposite Vilma Banky. It 
added the word “Sheik” to 
the language, a word that is 
still synonymous with his 
name, 25 years after his death. 
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In “Blood and Sand” he was the bullfighter loved by Lila Lee (left) but madly in 
love with Nita Naldi (right). This is one of the few Valentino vehicles anyone 
has dared to make over again. Tyrone Power played it in the talkies. Linda 
Darnell was the good girl who loved him, and Rita Hayworth the femme fatale. 
CONTINUED 
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“Rudy” at the height of his fame lived more like a goldfish than any movie star be- 
fore or since. His fans loved the reflective pose, the cigarette holder, the silk pajamas. 


Valentino always wanted 
to play an Indian. He 
never did, except when 
he dressed up for the 
big masquerade parties. 
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This was Natacha, of 
whom The Great Lover 
once said, “She is the 
only woman I have ever 
loved, ever will love.” 


No—not Valentino. His 
name is Tony Dexter, 
the actor selected to 
play the title role in the 
new movie “Valentino.” 








The year Valentino died an unidentified woman in black appeared 
at his crypt, left flowers, prayed, departed in a black limousine. 
She repeated the performance every year. Two years ago the 
newspapers discovered that the “woman in black” was really several 
women in black, taking turns, each getting her share of headlines. 


His funeral was the public orgy of its time. 
Among the mourners (right, head bowed) was his forgotten first wife, Jean Acker. 
CONTINUED 
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100,000 people filed past the bier. 
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(TEXT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


hair-stickum industry in this coun- 
try. When he took to wearing a 
slave bracelet it was a major issue 
in the public prints, and even in 
the pulpits, but the manufacturers 
are still working overtime to make 
slave bracelets for the American 
he-man. He brought the Latin 
sideburn into popular favor, and 
for the sudden spurt of prosperity 
he brought them, he remains a kind 
of patron saint to the barbers of 
America. There was a time when 
he started to wear a beard. For- 
tunately for the manufacturers of 
razor blades, he got rid of it. 

At the height of his career he 
got into difficulties with his studio 
and stayed off the screen for two 
years. To while away the time he 
wrote a book of poetry. (After his 
death, Natacha claimed that all the 
poems were psychically received.) 
In the preface to the book Valen- 
tino wrote, “I took to dreams to 
forget the tediousness of jurispru- 
dence’s pedantic etiquette.” Wheth- 
er he actually wrote that rhetorical 
fist-full is open to debate, but there 
seems little doubt that he did write 
the poetry that followed. 

Some notion of their content 
may be gathered from the titles 
of several of the poems. They are, 
“A Mother’s Kisses,” “A Baby’s 
Skin,” “Gypsies” and “Bees.” As 
a poet Valentino was a one-man 
anthology of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Edgar Guest and Kahlil Gibran— 
but he was no sham. He believed 
every bit of it. He was a man of 
passionate sincerity. Once he asked 
his friend O. O. McIntyre never 
to mention his name in McIntyre’s 
newspaper column. That way, ar- 
gued Valentino, McIntyre could 
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never construe their friendship as 
a bid for publicity on Valentino’s 
part. The son of the house of 
d’Antonguolla lived by a code, off- 
screen as well as on. The Tanagra, 
the fiery black charger, the sanctity 
of a mother’s kiss, The Sheik, The 
Falcon . . . he believed in them all. 

All but one. He himself knew 
better than to think of himself as 
The Great Lover. When he di- 
vorced Jean Acker to marry his 
Natacha, Miss Acker claimed that 
the marriage had never been con- 
summated. Valentino verified this. 
“After the ceremony,” he said, “we 
had supper and danced till 2 A.M. 
Then we parted.” He married Na- 
tacha in a fine frenzy, but the mar- 
-_ lasted less than two years. 
“The women I love,” said The 
Great Lover, “never love me.” The 
public was saddened by the re- 
mark, but this was The Great 
Lover talking, the hero of the great 
folk tale of the era, and in any 
such tale the melancholy note 
must be sounded before we reach 
the long and happy ending. The 
whole world was shocked because 
the ending came prematurely, un- 
happily. 

Valentino died on a trip to New 
York in the year 1926. Gastric 
ulcers suddenly laid him low, he 
was taken to the hospital and op- 
erated upon, but peritonitis set in 
and The Great Lover died, in 
great pain, at the age of 31. When 
the news was announced a dancer 
in London took poison, fatally, 
and in New York a mother of two 
took iodine and shot herself twice 
over a pile of his photographs. 
She recovered. 

In Campbell’s funeral parlor on 
66th Street, a Fascist guard stood 
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beside the bier. There is still some 
dispute as to whether the guard 
was supplied by Mussolini, trying 
to get into the act, or whether it 
was thoughtfully placed there by 
the press agent for the funeral par- 
lor—for there was a press agent. 
The newspapers said that in 10 
days 100,000 people filed past the 
coffin. So many women fainted a 
first-aid station was placed in the 
vestibule of the funeral parlor. At 
one point in the proceedings the 
milling crowds broke the large 
plate glass window of the parlor 
and many persons were cut by the 
glass but many more started to 
scramble for the shattered pieces 
to save as souvenirs. The mounted 
police came riding m to hold the 
crowds in check, but the crowds 
rubbed soap on the sidewalk and 
made the horses slip. The horses 
had to be given the first-aid. 

James Quirk, editor of Photo- 
play magazine and a close friend 
of the deceased, secretly advised 
several persons present that the 
figure in the coffin was not Valen- 
tino at all. For fear that harm might 
be done to the corpse, his friends 
had substituted a wax effigy. 


SHort ty after his death, Natacha 
came forward in widow’s weeds to 
announce that she had quickly es- 
tablished contact with Rudy’s ghost. 
His messa were distinct, clear 
and happy. Rudy told Natacha 
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that he was continuing his career 
in heaven. He was doing some act- 
ing with Sarah Bernhardt, Henry 


‘ Irving and Wallace Reid. He had 


only one complaint: “The parts 
they have given me at first are 
small.” Nobody knows if the parts 
are bigger by now, for Natacha 
long ago left off relaying to the 
public the communiques she was 
receiving from the beyond. They 
only seemed to add to the mass of 
conflict, confusion and contradic- 
tion in the whole Valentino legend 
—the confusion that started the 
moment he left this vale of tears. 

George Ullman, his closest 
friend, said that in his last mo- 
ments Valentino cried out, “Don’t 
pull down the blinds! I feel fine. 
I want the sunlight to greet me.” 

O. O. McIntyre said that his 
last words were, “Doctor, I guess 
we won’t go on that fishing trip 
after all.” 

Stanley Walker said that he ar- 
ticulated one word in Italian which 
no one could understand—and 
died. 

But all three are agreed on one 
thing: Valentino died. The re- 
markable fact, of course, is that 
you can even get into a fight on 
that one, if you’re looking for a 
fight. The Valentino Memorial 
Guild, an organization with an in- 
ternational membership, has been 
insisting for 25 years that Valen- 
tino will live forever. ae 





@ AS TWO MEN were talking on the street of a small city, a funeral proces- 
sion passed by, and they observed a curious thing. A bag of golf clubs 
was*resting on the coffin in the hearse. “He must have been quite a golfer,” 


observed one, soberly. 


“Must have been?” parried the other. “Js! He's playing this afternoon. 


That’s his wife’s funeral.” 


—Hal Kanter 
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Big Steal: 


The Stole 


BY GERI TROTTA 
Pictures by Maria Aguilera 


® ONCE IN AWHILE, not often, in 
the precarious, come-and-go world 
of women’s fashions, what was in- 
troduced as an incidental, seasonal 
idea stays on to become an impor- 
tant, year-round staple. As a fine 
for instance—that over-size scarf 
known as the stole. Paris showed 
it as yards of wide, luxurious wool 
over suits and coats; American ladies 
have been hugging it to their bosoms 


—and their hearts—ever since. 


The stole’s a steal in everything 
from an opulent mutation of a 
mutation mink to silk organza or 
summer cotton. Perhaps the most 
versatile stole is made of wool. 
And any woman can afford a stole 
like the one shown here. It’s a 
little more than two yards of tubu- 
lar wool jersey ($2 to $4 the yard) 
that merely needs hemming at each 
end to make it double, plus about 
five yards of braid to make it chic. 


And six vastly different ways the same stole 





Nothing in a man’s wardrobe 
does for him what the stole—even 
the simplest sort—can do for a 
woman. That’s why it’s such a 
success. It may not seem extraor- 
dinary or exciting off the figure, 
as you can see for yourself, above. 
But, with it, a woman can vary her 
mood and style around the clock 
to look sporty, sexy, sweet, suave, 
smart or seductive as PAGEANT’s 
pictures on these pages will prove. 


can be worn... 


CONTINUED 








. . . proving that a girl’s best scarf is her 


tf : y 





C. Sweet 





A. Sporty 


A. Sporty—the stole’s worn belted with a sweater and pedal-pushers 
the same stole makes a sort of poncho flung over a swimsuit 


B. Sexy 
the stole does romantic bedjacket service over a nightgown 


C. Sweet 
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versatile stole 


F. Seductive 


D. Suave—the stole’s flung over the shoulder with a spring‘reefer 
E. Smart—it’s teamed attractively with a trim, gray flannel suit 


F. Seductive—the stole’s a flirty evening wrap with a taffeta dance dress 
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> mother, ‘‘you have 


. ry, “and I hate him.” 


® Their mother was telling the 
children of her childhood. Little 
Charles listened thoughtfully as 
she told of riding a pony bareback, 
of going bobsledding, of swimming 
across a creek, and of acting in a 
grammar school play. 

“Mother,” he put in with an 
appreciative sigh, “I wish I had 
met you earlier.” 

—Mrs. Thomas E. Niles 


A Penn Yan, New York, patrol- 
man was getting ready for work 
when his wife told him that the 
motor of his car was running. 
Looking out of the window, he saw 
his auto moving slowly across a 
field and went after it in a hurry. 
The driver was their 3-year-old 
daughter, Sheila, who explained: 


» “I’m going to work, 








| This Younger Generation 


The Board of Commissioners of 
Karnal district, near New Delhi, 
India, hard up for revenue, asked 
for permission to levy a tax on 
babies. 


® A couple of weeks ago, a movie 
fan’s dad picked him up after the 
customary Saturday matinee. 

“How was the show?” his dad 
asked. , 

“Terrible,” moaned the kid. “It 
was all I could do to sit through it 
the second time.” —R. F. Sloan 


Among damage claims paid by 
the city council in Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, was $3.06 to eight-year- 
old Frankie Reynolds, for repairs 
to his little red wagon, run over 
recently by a city truck. 





Daddy.” 


@ “Why don’t you go 
out and play?” Jerry’s 
mother urged him. 
‘*‘Nobody to play 
with,” replied the little 
fellow with a note of 
sadness. 
“Surely,” said his 


some friends who’ll be 
glad to play with you.” 

“I’ve got only one 
friend,” declared Jer- 





—Eloise Dratte 








“Gad, what a day at the office!" 








TWO VIEWS OF 








HARRY PROEVAN 


After six years in the white glare of the spotlight from which 
no President of the United States can escape, Harry S. Tru- 
man is still a controversial and puzzling figure to millions of 
his countrymen. Is he a big man competently measuring up 
to the staggering responsibilities which history has imposed 
upon him? Or is he a little man in a job hopelessly too big 
for him? Because of the powerful effect which Harry S. 
Truman will have upon our times—and upon the shape of 
the world for a long time—Paceant in the following pages 
prints two intimate appraisals of the President, condensed 
from best-selling books. One is The Man of Independence, 
written by Jonathan Daniels; the other beginning on Page 
108 is The Truman Merry-Go-Round, written by Robert S. 
Allen and William V. Shannon. 


THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE* 
BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


@ Harry TRUMAN HITCHED up 
the buggy and drove down to the 
telegraph office in Grandview that 
summer of 1912, to find out what 
the news was from the convention 
in Baltimore. His father was eager 
for the nomination of Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, who had come 
as the Trumans had come from 
Kentucky. The younger Truman 
was for Woodrow Wilson, who was 
nominated on the 46th ballot. 
Torn from his efforts to repair 
democracy at home, Wilson made 
war a crusade for the safety of 


democracy in the world. Democ- 
racy has not seemed safe since. It 
is difficult to think of anything 
more improbable than that the 
young man, hurrying home to the 
farm with news in 1912, should 
himself be the man who would be 
called upon to defend it and define 
it at American midcentury, when 
democracy was not only attacked 
across the earth but misunderstood 
at home. Even after he assumed 
that task Harry Truman seemed to 
many people an unlikely leader of 
the United States when the nation 


*Copyright 1950 by Jonathan Daniels. Pub. by J. B. Lippincott. 
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and its faith confronted their great- 
est danger. 

Actually, at such a time it would 
have been impossible to find a man 
better qualified to embody and ex- 
emplify the democracy of America. 
There are, of course, Americans 
who believe that Roosevelt was 
only produced by a convulsion and 
who insisted, as long as they could 
that Harry Truman was only an 
accident. At the other extreme 
there are those intellectuals who 
have been asking vaguely for a 
“new dynamic” in the American 
democracy to compete with com- 
munism. 

Neither of these groups was 
more surprised in 1948 than such 
men had been before. But there 


was more confidence in misinfor- 
mation in 1948. There were more 
people educated in the misinterpre- 


tation of America. The outcome 
of the election, therefore, served 
not only American mass hope but 
also American mass humor which 
takes a loud and lingering enjoy- 
ment in the discomfiture of the dis- 
tended. 

The truth is that the plain peo- 
ple are neither simple nor plain. 
They understood that what Harry 
Truman put together in his 1948 
campaign and the months before 
and after was not a political plat- 
form but an American philosophy. 
The man and the Americans un- 
derstood that what he said was not 
merely “the Truman program” but 
the American plan. 

There have been no new things 
in the Truman promises. After 16 
years and after five elections, it 
should have been clear at midcen- 
tury that both the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal were not the plans of 
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Presidents but the directions of 
America. The New Deal long pre- 
ceded -and_ survived Franklin 
Roosevelt. And Harry Truman, 
who was described as he came into 
office as the embodiment of the 
ordinary American, emerged in his 
1948 campaign as an American 
spokesman deemed by the electo- 
rate worthy of an ancient and con- 
tinuing cause. 

Of course, Harry Truman is not 
the “average” or the “ordinary” 
American. Neither he nor any 
other American can be reduced to 
such statistical terms. Nevertheless, 
the American direction through 
our times can be more clearly seen 
in the details of the case history 
of Harry Truman than in the story 
of any other American. It has been 
strangely neglected. Not even his 
detractors have really dug into his 
story. Even his friends cling stub- 
bornly to old mistakes about him. 

Sometimes Harry Truman him- 
self has served the malice of his 
enemies by an almost malignant 
modesty of his own. Some old 
teachers have built roomy Tru- 
man legends big enough to include 
themselves. Old politicians have 
persuasive tales as to how they per- 
sonally pushed him toward the 
presidency. Jealousy and surprise 
work hand in hand with pride in 
any small town’s tales about its 
greater sons. Harry Truman takes 
amusement for himself from the 
story of the small-town man who 
became Postmaster General and 
who afterwards came home on an 
early morning train. Only the vil- 
lage half-wit was on hand at the 
station, so the great man asked 
him: 

“What did people say when I 
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was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral?” 

The native half-wit spoke for the 
town. “They just laughed.” 

Such debunking is an essential 
part of the privileges of democ- 
racy, which nobody understands 
better than Truman. He is ready 
to take his share. He has certainly 
received it. No President has ever 
had so much ill-fitting metaphor 
hung upon him. The sentimental- 
ists will never make him a Tom 
Sawyer child in Mark Twain’s Mis- 
souri. Neither will the detractors 
keep him only a haberdasher, a 
piano player and the political office 
boy of a political gorilla. 

“I’ve been lied about, belittled, 
vilified and otherwise mistreated in 
print,” he told me. Also, like every 
other President, he has been petted 
and praised. Most important of all, 
he has been misunderstood at a 
time when world understanding of 
the choice of the American people 
in their President is the best pos- 
sible image of the meaning of our 
democratic system to the world. 
He is certainly the most unaverage 
average man in America. The 
cliché of the ordinary American in 
the White House was a snob phrase 
first invented by those who, after 
Roosevelt’s death, hoped to mini- 
mize the Presidency. Harry Tru- 
man’s story is not average, but it is 
symbolic. It is unique in terms of 
the manner in which it has touched 
in personal problem and private 
pain all the difficulties of American 
life in our time. Americans felt 
leaderless when Roosevelt died. 
Truman taught them, as one of 
them, that their greatness lies in 
themselves. 

No modern man has been so 





HIS IS A TRIBUTE 

JonaTHAN Dantets was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's press secretary, and he 
worked closely with President Truman 
in the campaign of 1948. He is today 
a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, as well as the editor of the 
Raleigh (North Carolina) News and 
Observer. The book is, over all, a 
tribute to the President. 











equipped in gifts and handicaps, 
in his own failures and in his 
leadership, to teach that so well. 
He was not only a_ bespectacled 
child; as a boy diphtheria left him 
totally paralyzed for a time. His 
eyes ended his West Point hope, 
but he saw the boy who studied 
with him, and who did get to An- 
napolis, become not an admiral but 
an itinerant book agent. He not 
only served as American soldier at 
the front, he was also one of those 
who came home from war to see 
the unraveling of the safety of 
democracy for himself. He was one 
of the millions of farmers who 
moved to town and one of the 
small business men in town who 
discovered that 90-cent wheat 
would not buy 15-dollar shirts. He 
saw his own store door shut up by 
his creditors. 

In 1940 when he was fighting for 
his political life, he saw his family 
farm foreclosed and his mother 
moved out with the furniture when 
she was 88 years old. He was a 
small-town community leader who 
tried to save a local bank but saw 
it go down nevertheless and his 
neighbor, its president, settle his 
accounts with carbon monoxide 
from an automobile’s exhaust. He 
saw the American thrift he helped 
to foster in a building and loan 
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association confused by an ex-part- 
ner whom he had to help send to 
the penitentiary. In 1950 that ex- 
partner, who is the perfect man- 
who-hates-Harry in America, said, 
““Harry’s the luckiest buzzard I ever 
knew, but I'll give him this: he’s 
got plenty of guts.” 

Truman has needed them. He 
inherited both his father’s opti- 
mism and his financial bad luck. 
He put more money in than: he 
took out of a zinc: mine: in Okla- 
homa. In Kansas, where he and his 
partners got only a dry hole in oil 
lands, they saw others bring in the 
gushers. Harry Truman liked the 
risk element of the oil business. He 
called it “hazard,” his old-time oil 
partner says. Also, Truman seems a 
man optimistically unsure that any 
luck is bad. He wrote his partner 
years later about that oil well which 
did not come in, “Dave, maybe I 
wouldn’t be President, if we'd hit.” 
More recently he has been able to 
look back through the wreckage 
of the 1948 opinion polls and say, 
“The luckiest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was the Eightieth 
Congress.” 

He needed some such philosophy 
as he went along. He was bank 
clerk, promoter and salesman. He 
was politician. Of course, as every 
President must be, he still is. Yet, 
after 20 years in politics, he says, 
“IT never in my life ran for a politi- 
cal office that I wanted.” Maybe 
not, but he certainly fought for 
them all the way. Indeed, he was 
never elected to an office he did 
not have to fight for, tooth and 
nail, unless it was the nomination 
as Vice-President which he strug- 
gled to avoid. Even as a Mason, 
though he became Grand Master 
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of Missouri, his enemies tried to 
stop him after his advancement had 
supposedly become automatic. 

He was politician in the machine 
of Boss Tom Pendergast, and his 
personal loyalty to Pendergast fol- 
lowed the old Boss to the prison 
and the grave. Yet old Tom Pen- 
dergast, by well-authenticated re- 
port, regarded Harry Truman, who 
insisted on low road bids even from 
Pendergast road contractors, as 
“the contrariest cuss in Missouri.” 

From the beginning Truman 
brought power and did not merely 
take it. He remembers with pride 
now that as county leader “in any 
election I could deliver 11,000 
votes and not steal a one. I looked 
out for my folks and they under- 
stood my leadership. The vote- 
stealing in Kansas City was silly.” 
He was never merely politician. By 
the testimony of those who both 
watched his work and relentlessly 
searched his record, he was honest 
politician and honest and creative 
local public official. It is only better 
remembered that in those days he 
was a member of the Pendergast 
organization than it is that he was 
president of the Greater Kansas 
City Plan Association and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
the National Conference on City 
Planning. 

Pendergast or no Pendergast, he 
was beaten for political office only 
once. That was in the midst of 
Pendergast power when the Ku 
Klux Klan not only fought Tru- 
man in Jackson County but also 
disrupted the national Democratic 
Party in Madison Square Garden. 
That assured the election of Calvin 
Coolidge and the return of the 
gilded age. When the gilded age 
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cracked that second time, Harry 
Truman had some understanding 
of America. So did other Ameri- 
cans who had come the same way. 
They were going the same way to- 
gether. 

Nobody was ever more certain of 
that than Harry Truman in 1948. 
That accounts for his courage 
when not only all the commenta- 
tors but most of his companions 
shook their heads over his chances. 
He was not merely talking in that 
campaign about the Eightieth Con- 
gress, but about the effectiveness 
of democracy. 

The American people under- 
stand that, intuitively, maybe, but 
insistently, too. Enough of them, in 
1948, understood and in enough 
diversity to show not the power of 
pressure groups but of people as 
Americans. No group or region 
could claim the Truman victory 
of 1948. The vote of labor was 
effective only because unexpected 
votes came from the supposedly 
anti-labor farm country to join it. 
No minorities came to Truman 
with the balance of power for vic- 
tory from Harlem or the Bronx, 
Philadelphia or Detroit. He lost 
New York, but he carried Iowa. 
He did not require the Solid South. 
He did not need such bosses as 
Byrd or Crump or Talmadge to 
take their states. He could give 
the extreme left to Henry Wallace. 
He could let Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, carry off the last rem- 
nants of blatant Bourbonism. He 
need not have been troubled by the 
reluctance of those “liberals,” who 
mistook their own departures from 
Washington for the disappearance 
of liberalism in the United States. 
Harry Truman’s American pur- 


poses were more important than 
any American powers. 

Actually, what he serves is the 
design for democracy in an age in 
which men more and more realize 
that political freedoms must be 
accompanied by social and eco- 
nomic assurances. The task in 
leadership was never greater than 
that given him. He meets it. He is 
both the product and the embodi- 
ment of the American faith which 
is now a faith for the world. He 
speaks that faith in the language 
of his countrymen. He is separated’ 
from them by no abstract vocabu- 
lary of the overeducated or any 
half-baked techniques designed to 
count destiny like sales. Sometimes 
his vigorous vocabulary in private 
presents difficulties in polite trans- 
lation for the historian. His lan- 
guage in public is understandable 
at the “whistle stops” of both pol- 
itics and government. Moscow un- 
derstands what he says, as well as 
Independence and Iowa, the steel 
towns, the Carolinas and Wall 
Street. What he has expressed is 
the hope of a nation and not mere- 
ly the political phrases of a man. 

Of course, it is revolution. The 
“business community,” the “coun- 
try club set,” those political phi- 
losophers who quote Jefferson to 
serve the aims of Hamilton, those 
liberals who think that liberalism 
is made out of books and not out 
of living may find it distasteful. In 
many ways it is a rustic radicalism. 
It can seem crude and countrified, 
even oddly old-fashioned as it also 
seems brash. It can be corn-fed 
and crackerbox. “Wall Street” 
may seem a hoarse cry at a dead 
dog. It is also a stoutly service- 
able label. Even intellectuals should 
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understand the traditional native 
protest against a political and eco- 
nomic system based upon stuffing 
the horses in order that the spar- 
rows may eat. 

There are, of course, many who 
question the way to that best hope. 
Some of the labels are confusing. 
Some of the labels are designed 
to confuse. Traditional American 
determination upon an America 
fashioned for the general welfare 
is sometimes made to seem a strange 
and foreign thing. Roosevelt be- 
trayed his class, they said. Truman 
has betrayed the legend of a safe 
and solid middle America. 

The managing editor of the con- 
servative Kansas City Star de- 
scribed the Truman who entered 
the White House as one who “has 
the innate, instinctive conservatism 
in action of the Missouri-bred 
countrymen.” He still has. It is 
not Truman who is misunderstood 
but his countrymen. The purpose 
of such countrymen is not only to 
conserve their ancient dream which 
was put clearly into the first docu- 
ment of their independence. They 
believe that only by such old-fash- 
ioned and hell-bent conservatism 
can the hopes, the dignity and the 
personal liberties of men be pre- 
served anywhere on earth. 

They are not confused, but it is 
not for lack of century-long and 
everyday effort to confuse them. 
They were provided with all the 
materials for the distortion of 
Roosevelt. It should have been 
easy for them to minimize a man 
who in so many things is one of 
themselves. It should be easy to 
be confused about the meaning of 
a man or even of America. I write 
as one who was confused about 
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this man Truman. He had been 
a good Senator. But he had seemed 
to be a tragically inadequate sub- 
stitute for Franklin Roosevelt when 
he came to take his place. 

It happened that I was the one 
of Roosevelt’s Secretaries who was 
waiting the next, very empty-seem- 
ing morning of April 13, 1945, to 
put the essential papers of the 
Presidency on the big desk before 
Harry Truman. To me then, in 
that moment of actual succession, 
he seemed almost sacrilegiously 
small. The desk had been swept 
clean of the toys and bric-a-brac 
which Roosevelt had left there 
when he went off to Warm Springs. 
But his Hudson River prints still 
hung on the walls. It seemed still 
Roosevelt's desk and Roosevelt’s 
room. It seemed to me, indeed, 
almost Roosevelt sun which came 
in the wide south windows and 
touched. Truman’s thick glasses. I 
remember that his eyes were mag- 
nified by them. Also, I remember 
that he swung around in the Presi- 
dent’s chair as if he were testing 
it, more uncertain than even I was 
about its size. 

I had opportunity to serve him 
for a short time after that. I had 
chances to meet him and talk to 
him after I had left Washington 
and the public service. I laughed 
at the jokes about him which fol- 
lowed the first almost indecent 
adulation of him. I remember par- 
ticularly the cruel, witty line out 
of Texas when post-war problems 
mounted after Roosevelt's death: 
“I wonder what Truman would do 
if he were alive.” The most re- 
markable thing I saw was his 
unwillingness to let either the 
courtship or the cruelty shape his 
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purposes. Some of his friends seemed 
strange ; there is never anything un- 
usual about odd people around the 
White House. Maybe Truman was 
foolhardy when, after the fall of 
Japan, he took to Congress a mes- 
sage which embodied the same 
program upon which he cam- 
paigned for the Presidencv in 1948. 

“That September the sixth 
speech,” he told me “was made be- 
cause I’ wanted to let the Hearsts 
and McCormicks know they were 
not going to take me into camp.” 

Perhaps then he moved too fast. 
Perhaps his too evident modesty did 
represent a too great uncertainty 
about his job. Maybe sometimes 
the polls were right when they 
counted his declining popularity. 
It is not easy to give full measure to 
a man by comparison with his pred- 
ecessor or the vast new problems 
which grow around him. 

I think I first understood, how- 
ever, that Truman was big enough 
for the chair behind the great desk 
at a time when, by all reports, he 
seemed smaller than ever. It was a 
Monday in October, 1948, in the 
long Cabinet room at the White 
House. In June, it had seemed 
doubtful that he would be renom- 
inated. All the young Roosevelts 
and all the old reactionaries in the 
Democratic Party were against him. 
In October, it seemed incredible 
that he would be re-elected. The 
impression was given even that his 
own Administration, including his 
administrators, was somehow al- 
ready separate from him. There 
were men at the table who thought 
that nothing less than dramatic, 
even desperate, measures would 
provide him with the possibility of 
re-election. I was one of them. 


That morning we talked about 
the Vinson Mission to Moscow. A 
speech had been written to an- 
nounce it. And more had been told 
the radio people than should have 
been told them about it in advance. 
We hoped it was agreed upon. And 
Harry Truman went off to the com- 
munications room to discuss it with 
his Secretary of State, George Mar- 
shall, in Paris. 

He came back and said, “No.” 
Marshall felt that such a mission 
would be misunderstood and that it 
would make more difficult Mar- 
shall’s work at the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers in Paris. There 
were some about that table who 
felt that the choice lay between 
making George Marshall’s work 
more difficult and Harry Truman’s 
aims impossible. They said so. Out 
of their partisanship they insisted 
that Marshall failed to understand 
that nothing was more important 
to the success even of his policy than 
the preservation of the Administra- 
tion which had made that policy. 
The bi-partisan foreign policy had 
grown thin, men at that table felt, 
or had been captured by the Re- 
publicans. It was Truman’s duty to 
show dramatically that he, Harry 
Truman, was President of the 
United States, the chief of its for- 
eign policy, the leader of the Amer- 
ican aim for peace in the world. 
They talked to him as President and 
more sharply as candidate, too. 

He listened. His magnified eyes 
seemed almost slate gray. Then he 
said very quietly, “I have heard 
enough. We won’t-do it.” 

He got up and went out of the 
glass-paned door to the terrace by 
the rose garden and walked alone 
back toward the White House itself. 
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He was wrong, I thought, but he 
was strong, I knew. There were no 
dramatics about it. He never said 
that he would rather be right than 
be President. The next time we saw 
him he was laughing with the re- 
porters, the politicians and the po- 
lice as he got back on that long 
train which everyone seemed so 
sure was taking him nowhere. Only 
the crowds at the stations did not 
seem to understand that. The peo- 
ple in the halls seemed noisily mis- 
informed. This man was going no- 
where but home. 

Home can seem strange, too. 
When Truman first came to the 
White House, the same conservative 
editor who stressed his Middle 


American conservatism summed up 


the transition in one phrase : “Power 
in America had shifted from the 
Hudson to the Missouri River.” 
That seemed sheer gain. The Amer- 
ican faith seemed safer home in 
Missouri. Yet, three years later, 
those who took hope from such 
river changes worked to shift power 
back to the same Hudson River, 
though not to the same point on its 
shore. It did not happen. There 
were enough citizens and voters 
who knew that their power was 
moving in no single valley but in 
the American main stream. 

It can be big and muddy as the 
Missouri. It is still the American 
river of both remembrance and 
revolution. We shall find no clearer 
stream. ae 


THE TRUMAN MERRY-GO-ROUND* 


BY ROBERT S. 


® THE MOST FABULOUS accident in 
American political history, Harry 
Truman is the greatest American 
success story any writer could hope 
to dream up. He who had never 
held an important executive posi- 
tion in his life was suddenly thrust 
into the toughest and most exact- 
ing executive job in the world. A 
man who had never been on inti- 
mate terms with a cabinet member 
or an ambassador was now called 
upon to form his own cabinet and 
pick his own ambassadors. 

What happens in such a case is 
a thrilling human tale that can be 
told only in terms of the man him- 
self. What he was, what happened 
to him, what he became, and how 
what he became affected the world 
around him! But it is almost im- 
possible to keep the outlines of this . 
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human story clear, because every- 
one tends to see the holders of 
great office not as they are but as 
they look—reflected, distorted, and 
magnified in the mirror of the 
power and glory that is theirs. They 
are looked at in this mirror be- 
cause of the deep instinctive human 
need for leaders and the strong 
tendency, when the man is inferior, 
to make him fit our preconceived 
mental image of what he ought to 


Already the Truman myth mak- 
ers are at work, glorifying here, 
touching up there, and busily dig- 
ging up signs of “early promise” 
and pretentious preparations for 


later greatness. These conjurers, 
staggered by the sheer, incredible 
fact that Harry Truman is Presi- 
dent of these United States, un- 


*Copyright 1950 by Robert S. Allen and William V. Shannon. Pub. by Vanguard Press. 
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consciously feel they cannot accept 
the bald reality as a freak of 
chance; instead, they must justify 
and rationalize to make it seem not 
only natural and understandable 
but right and desirable as well. 
They find it difficult to concede 
that a man of mediocre mind, ordi- 
nary personality, little comprehen- 
sion, and second-rate talents should 
be President. Unable to grasp the 
fact that this dull, ordinary man 
should somehow muddle through 
the greatest job in the world and 
muddle through fairly creditably, 
they struggle to find significance 
which does not exist, exalt what is 
commonplace, and acclaim words 
that are platitudinous and deeds 
that are vacant expedients. When 
all else fails, these pundits lock 
themselves in the impenetrable 


fortress of paradox and call him “a 


great average man.” 

In assessing Truman’s perform- 
ance, it is necessary to discard the 
antonymy of “weak” and “strong.” 
Neither word fits him. He is not a 
soft, jelly-boned character, as some 
of our Presidents have been. Also, 
he has considerably more brains 
and industry than did either Coo- 
lidge or Harding. On the other 
hand, he does not have a big, sure 
grasp of great affairs or any pas- 
sionate convictions on the great 
issues. 

“Limited” is the word for Harry 
Truman. He has a limited percep- 
tion of the problems at hand, a 
limited imagination, and a sharply 
limited sense of personal initiative. 

Despite what the pundits say, 
he is neither a distinguished ad- 
ministrator nor an adroit politi- 
cian, Really able administrators 
not only can chart a policy but also 





THEY HAVE LITTLE PRAISE 

Rosert S. ALLEN is a veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent and radio com- 
mentator who was co-author of Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round. William V. 
Shannon is an experienced Wash- 
ington reporter and magazine con- 
tributor. “The Truman Merry-Go- 
Round” is far from being a hymn in 
praise of the President. 











guide and stimulate its implemen- 
tation if necessary. Many a top- 
ranking official, however, has gone 
to the White House sorely beset 
with critical problems, most anx- 
ious to hear the President’s views 
and suggestions, but, after carefully 
outlining his difficulties, has _re- 
ceived a reply along this line, 
“Well, I can see that you’ve got a 
big headache on your hands. 
You’re up against a tough situa- 
tion. I’m all for you and I am 
confident you can work it out.” 

No incisive observations, no clear 
directives. Nothing, just a cheery 
pat on the back. 

Having had no practical experi- 
ence of his own in organizing and 
handling large affairs, Truman 
does not have any specific ideas 
on how to proceed. Presumably, 
five years in the presidency would 
give him some definite ideas, but 
this is not the case because of the 
way in which Truman works. 

When someone presents an idea 
or a new policy to him, he does not 
think along as his visitor explains, 
and cut in with questions now and 
then. He does not interrupt to 
say something like, “Well, now, to 
sum it up in my own words .. .” or 
“What you are really trying to get 
at, as I understand it, is...” 
Instead, Truman listens with a 
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patient and somewhat resigned ex- 
pression, almost never interrupts or 
summarizes the conversation, but 
at the end, if he is favorably im- 
pressed, says, “Well, that sounds 
okay to me; let’s go ahead on 
that”: or, if he is not impressed, he 
refers the matter to a subordinate. 

Truman’s advisers and lieuten- 
ants usually leave such an inter- 
view convinced that he does not 
really understand the reasons they 
have advanced. And they are right. 

He has grasped only the broad 
outlines of the problem. The 
plausible presentation, rather than 
the intellectual content, has won 
him over. It is personal confidence 
and not intellectual coherence that 
is the key to Truman’s operating 
procedure. He supports men, not 
policies. 

Advisers like Agriculture Secre- 
tary Brannan and economic adviser 
Leon Keyserling, who have won his 
trust and confidence, sell him pack- 
aged programs, which is quite 
different from explaining ideas and 
convincing him of their merit. A 
Truman decision is a vote of con- 
fidence in a man, and not neces- 
sarily a sign of inner conviction. 
Truman does not administer. He 
presides. This central fact is at 
once the blessing and the curse of 
his administration. 

It is a blessing because this ap- 
proach precludes his meddling in 
foreign affairs. Had a man of Tru- 
man’s ignorance of foreign affairs 
been as opinionated as he was ill- 
equipped, it would have been 
tragic. But, instead, Truman has 
allowed each of his Secretaries of 
State to carry the full, crushing 
burden alone, just as he allows the 
Attorney General or the housing 
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administrator to work uninterrupt- 
ed and unsupervised. 

But the results have been less 
happy in domestic affairs. This lais- 
sez-faire approach accounts for the 
shapeless character of the executive 
department. Great chunks of 
power are dispersed in the hands 
of subordinates who exercise it in 
semiautonomous and often con- 
tradictory fashion. The administra- 
tive tone is flabby and listless. 

That is why his administration 
gets jammed up, or, more frequent- 
ly, does not move at all. 

A concrete example is the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 
Not even Roosevelt fought as hard 
or as consistently for housing legis- 
lation as has Harry Truman, but 
once the bills were finally passed 
and the programs authorized, he 
forgot about them. This is tragic 
because the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, which coordinates 
the assorted housing programs, is 
one of the most bumbling and 
molasses-minded bureaucracies in 
Washington. 

Its chief is Raymond Foley, who 
can never quite make up his mind 
whether his heart belongs to the 
public that pays him or to the real- 
estate industry he is supposed to 
deal with. It has been no surprise 
that the much-heralded low-cost 
housing program of 1949 has 
bogged down under this kind of 
jellyfish leadership, and that the 
housing agencies in general have 
done little to curb the vicious anti- 
social practices of the real-estate in- 
dustry. But Mr. Truman feels that, 
having signed the housing bill and 
told Foley to go ahead with a 
public-housing program, he has 
done his duty and that is sufficient. 
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Another serious defect is the 
fact that the President still has the 
idea that an administrator is a sort 
of sexless technician. He fails to 
realize that it takes militant liberals 
to put across a liberal program. 

In his first State of the Union 
message after his re-election, Tru- 
man again advocated price con- 
trols. Two weeks later, he sat silent 
when Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer trotted up to Capitol Hill 
and pompously informed a com- 
mittee that he personally was 
against controls. Similarly, Tru- 
man has consistently urged a fed- 
eral health-insurance program. For 
a considerable time, one of the 
most active and well-paid lobbyists 
against such a program was a Cali- 
fornian named James J. Boyle. Yet, 
in 1949, Truman appointed this 
same Boyle to the attractive job 
of U. S. Marshal in Los Angeles. 
When someone gently suggested to 
the President the need for more 
inspired liberal leadership in gov- 
ernment posts, Truman _ replied, 
“We have plenty of liberals around 
here—my kind of liberals.” 

The truth is, Mr. Truman likes 
liberals in the abstract, but he 
doesn’t like them in the flesh. He 
recoils instinctively from people 
who have cold, sharp convictions 
and who refuse to temporize or 
evade a fight. He may pay his 
grudging respects to their glittering 
intellects—but he doesn’t want 
them around him. He prefers the 
less dynamic and aggressive, the 
more amenable and conciliatory. 

The result is that Truman moves 
into the shadowy future guided 
only by the flickering light of his 
poker-playing cronies. Like an ex- 
ecutive operating a firm on its 


capital assets, Truman has financed 
his two administrations on the 
inherited intellectual capital of the 
New Deal. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future destiny does not 
stage a run on the bank. The firm 
of Truman & Co. will be caught 
fearfully short. 

Similarly, Truman is far from 
the able and consummate politician 
he is often pictured. The only 
objective evidence ever offered for 
this claim is his uphill victory in 
1948. What is consistently over- 
looked is that this is far more a 
case of Dewey’s being defeated 
than Truman’s being elected. This 
is strikingly demonstrated by the 
fact that Truman almost every- 
where ran far behind his ticket, 
the exact reverse of the normal 
trend in presidential elections. 

This cannot be explained away 
by saying that Dewey was a much 
tougher candidate than most of’ 
the local Republicans. Dewey was 
actually a weak candidate: cold, 
colorless, and unpopular with his 
own. party. He has been beaten 
every time he faced a capable op- 
ponent such as Herbert Lehman 
or Franklin Roosevelt. Few people 
voted for Truman; they voted 
against the Republicans who 
seemed desirous of turning the 
clock back to the pre-Roosevelt 
era. 

The vote in 1948 was a testa- 
ment to a dead man’s vision of the 
liberal future. Despite all of Tru- 
man’s bungling and reactionary 
mistakes from 1945 to 1947, once 
he rededicated himself to the 
Roosevelt program, the political 
coalition Roosevelt had formed 
proved inherently strong enough to 
stagger in again. This alone pulled 
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Truman through. In his hour of 
victory, Truman was humble; he 
had much to be humble about. 

His reputation for political acu- 
men also stems from the fact that 
Truman is for everything Roose- 
velt was for, and in some cases 
more so, and yet he does not arouse 
the same antagonism. But this is 
obviously due to the President’s 
unspectacular personality, the flab- 
by tone and ineffectual character 
of his administration, and the 
badly written, unprovocative scripts 
his speech writers turn out, rather 
than to any skill or deliberate plan- 
ning on the President’s part. 

Truman loves politics, but it is 
politics of the pre-1933 variety. He 
knows, understands, and is reason- 
ably skillful at the old-fashioned 
post-office and courthouse kind of 
politics. But this style is passé. He 
is out of his depth.in maneuvering 
in the politics of issues. 

Effective modern politics re- 
quires keen judgment of the public 
temper, and astute, high-level 
salesmanship. At this level, Tru- 
man simply hasn’t got it. The 
subtleties of the trial balloon, the 
shrewd hint, the well-timed ges- 
ture, the psychologically “right” 
appointment are all beyond his 
repertoire. 

Further, he has wantonly aban- 
doned or debased the two public- 
relations media which Roosevelt 
so adroitly built up and used with 
such great skill and potency—the 
press conference and the radio fire- 
side chat. Truman practically has 
dropped radio talks and cut his 
press conferences from two to one 
a week, and the one he does hold, 
he fails to use as an _ effective 
sounding board. 
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A President must articulate the 
needs and problems and anxieties 
of the nation. But at this still high- 
er level, Truman is sterile. When 
he tries to rise above the slashing, 
off-the-cuff, “give-’em-hell” level 
—which is exactly the same kind 
of speech he made running for 
county judge 30 years ago—he 
comes forth with nothing but dry 
platifudes and wet sentimentalities. 

Everyone believes in God, moth- 
erhood, and the dignity of man. 
The question is, how do we apply 
our basic beliefs to the control of 
atomic energy or to any of the 
other grim perplexities which con- 
front us? 

Illustrations of Truman’s inept- 
ness as a national leader occur 
almost daily and are now numer- 
ous enough to fill a mail-order 
catalogue. One or two will suffice. 

In January of 1950, Myron Tay- 
lor, the President’s special envoy to 
the Vatican, after giving Truman 
weeks of advance notice, finally 
submitted his resignation. Truman 
accepted it. He then hopped from 
orie foot to the = for months, 
trying to make up his mind wheth- 


er to appoint another personal 
representative, to raise the mission 
to a regular embassy, or to abolish 


the mission altogether. In. the 
meantime, he had given both 
Catholic and Protestant adversaries 
time to kindle backfires of public 
sentiment, write editorials, make 
speeches, send delegations, and at- 
tempt to embroil Congress. 

A smart executive would have 
avoided all that. He would have 
made up his mind on a course of 
action before Taylor quit, and an- 
nounced it simultaneously with the 
publication of Taylor’s resignation. 
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Thus, any controversy would have 
been over before the partisans real- 
ized it had begun. A wrangle harm- 
ful to national unity would have 
been averted. From the strictly 
political angle, Truman made a 
further error, for by procrastinat- 
ing he pushed the time of decision 
dangerously close to the fall elec- 
tions. 

Another illustration is his han- 
dling of atomic energy develop- 
ments and the H-bomb. 

With little advance warning and 
with no effort whatsoever to offer 
guidance or inspiration to the pub- 
lic, he divulged the agonizingly im- 
portant news of the decision to 
manufacture the H-bomb. Yet any- 
one with a sophisticated political 
intelligence would have realized 
that, at the very least, a public 
statement or a full-dress radio ad- 


dress was called for. Popular psy- 


chology simply demanded it. But 
a feeling for the public temper 
requires imagination, and Truman 
has no more imagination than a 
horse with blinders. 

Moreover, as the clamor rose, 
keynoted by a speech by Senator 
Tydings and two speeches of Sen- 
ator McMahon, the President not 
only did not meet it but he en- 
couraged it to grow by allowing 
two places on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, including the chair- 
manship, to remain vacant for 
many months. 

Nor is Truman an effective po- 
litical leader in the sphere of legis- 
lative tactics. Now, at least, he oc- 
casionally tries a little bluffing and 
whipcracking. But he is not very 
good at either. There are only two 
cards in his deck: loyalty and horse 
trading. When an_ obstreperous 


congressman will not respond to 
the first, he tries the second. But 
when it comes to backstairs bar- 
gaining, Truman is no David 
Harum. 


Boru Mr. TruMAN and the na- 
tion have learned to live with his 
inadequacies. 

He is a strong and likely candi- 
date to succeed himself in 1952. 
The country likes him because he 
is decent, likable and because the 
opposition is bankrupt. Mr. Tru- 
man likes the presidency because 
it gives him a warming sense of 
personal importance. Without it, 
he might dwindle to his old size. 

It is a tough job, but he has not 
aged under the strain because his 
noninterference method of govern- 
ing does not involve him emotion- 
ally in the success or failure of 
day-to-day policies. He has made 
up his mind, after three years of 
fumbling, as to where he stands on 
the big: issues. He sticks to the 
steel framework of his platform 
and is not overly concerned at the 
slowness with which Congress 
covers it with mortar and stone. 

In March and April, 1950, in 
the middle of the congressional 
session, he took a four-week vaca- 
tion in Key West. He kept in daily 
communication with Washington. 
The weekly chat with the “Big 
Four” congressional leaders was 
held over a three-way telephone 
hookup. In one of these confer- 
ences, he talked to his congressional 
lieutenants for 25 minutes. In the 
House, at that time, Republican 
Leader Joe Martin had just an- 
nounced he would seek a deep cut 
in the ECA appropriation bill. In 
the Senate, the bitterly controver- 
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sial Kerr natural-gas “ripper” bill 
was up for debate. There was 
much speculation as to what Tru- 
man and his top lieutenants had 
discussed and what strategy they 
had devised. 

But here is a characteristic por- 
tion of what the President and his 
leaders actually talked about: 

HOUSE FLOOR LEADER JOHN 
MC CORMACK: How’re you doing, 
Mr. President? 

TRUMAN: Not so well, John. The 
boys are cleaning me out. My 
poker isn’t so good. 

SPEAKER RAYBURN: 
you? 

TRUMAN: Well, Fred Vinson for 
one. Fred left here in good shape. 
He really took me for plenty. But 
so did the others. 

MC CORMACK: I’ve told you, Mr. 
President, you’ve got a bad weak- 
ness, you can’t resist keeping in the 
pot. You keep on sticking it out 
no matter how bad the cards. 

TRUMAN: Guess you're right, 
John. 

VICE-PRESIDENT BARKLEY: 
are you feeling? 

TRUMAN: Fine. I’ve got a swell 
sun tan. My only complaint is the 
way the boys are cleaning me out. 

SENATE FLOOR LEADER LUCAS: 
Remember, Mr. President, play 
them close to your chest. 


Who took 


How 


Mr. TRuMAN’s cautious days are 
over, however. They have a saying 
down in Kentucky that it takes a 
lot of luck “to catch lightning in a 
whisky glass.” That’s what Mr. 
Truman did when he won in 1948. 
After doing that once, it is likely 
that, no matter how inadequate his 
skill or what his cards, he will keep 
trying to fill an inside straight. @ & 
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Ir FURTHER PROOF were needed that 
the President can’t please everybody 
any of the time, here are additional 
appraisals of Mr. Truman from the 
widest possible assortment of sources: 


2 


“The full stature of this man will 
only be proven by history, but I want 
to say here and now that there has 
never been a decision made under this 
man’s administration, affecting poli- 
cies beyond our shores, that has not 
been in the best interest of this coun- 
try. It is not the courage of these 
decisions that will live, but the integ- 
rity of them.” 

—General George C. Marshall 


“An admirable trait of President 
Truman is his determination to be 
President in fact as well as in name. . . 

“Whatever America may possess in 
Army officers who have political aspi- 
rations and in spoilsmen who follow 
the instincts of rodents, we can at least 
pride ourselves upon the fact that in 
Harry S. Truman we have a Presi- 
dent.” 

Harold L. Ickes 
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“It would seem that he wants all 
the power that Hitler had, and every- 
thing that Stalin has today. 

“The case against Mr. Truman rests, 
therefore, on his program of unlimited 
spending and regimentation, which, if 
he could get a Congress to put it into 
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effect, would destroy the American 
way of life.” 
—Senator Robert A. Taft 


“There are moments when he re- 
minds one of a comedian who comes 
out and takes a prat-fall after a thun- 
derous Wagnerian overture.” 

—I. F. Stone, political writer 
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“Thanks in no small measure to 
‘The Tribune,’ the people of this na- 
tion know Mr. Truman for the nin- 
compoop he is.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


& 


“Today we have a little man in the 
White House, a very little man. But 
he has big ideas—Wall Street ideas— 
of . . . imperialist world domination.” 

—William Z. Foster, 
Chairman of the Communist Party 


a 

Utter selflessness has marked the 
entire political career of Harry Tru- 
man. It is a remarkable attribute to 
the President’s strength of character 
that he has preserved this attitude 
intact throughout a long and frequent- 
ly embattled career in American poli- 
tics, where self-service is frequently 
the rule and unselfish activity is rare 
indeed. . . . There is no stuffed shirt 
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in Harry Truman’s makeup.” 
—J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General of the U. S. 
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“President Truman evidently prides 
himself on standing firm. . . . He will 
have all or nothing—his own way, 
whatever the costs.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 


“He sometimes makes conclusions 
incorrectly.” 
—Bernard Baruch 
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“He can fall harder and bounce 
back further than any man I ever 
saw.” 

—The late Roger Sermon, 


Mayor of Independence, Mo. 


© 


“, . « it must be recognized that 
no President in American history has 


made as frontal an attack on racial 


has exhibited fortitude and rare cour- 
age on the issue of human rights.” 
—Walter White, former executive 


secretary, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People 
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IS GIRL CRAZY 


@ THERE ARE, ACCORDING to its 
critics, many things wrong with tel- 
evision. But its major offense ap- 
pears to be youth. Like all young- 
sters TV seems overly occupied with 
beautiful, pink-cheeked, full-bos- 
omed young ladies. This, say the 
prudes, isn’t very nice. Fortunately, 
prudes are in the minority among 
television viewers—and everybody 
else shares video’s delight in the 
ladies. To satisfy its own bubbling 
spirits and its phenomenally grow- 
ing audience television squeezes girls 
into every show possible. From coast 
to coast viewers have come to ex- 
pect spectacles like those on these 
pages. Local stations, off the big 
networks, mix girls with farm prod- 
ucts, girls with commercials, girls 
with hill-billies. Big variety shows 
(like Ed Wynn’s wing-ding, oppo- 
site), almost all of which emanate 
from New York, TV’s capital, would 
as soon go an hour without girls as 
without sponsors. The result is a 
joyous youthfulness which ought to 
keep TV alive long after the prudes 
have died of boredom. 

CONTINUED 
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(Left) Though she has no 
show of her own, Denise 
Darcel is one of the most 
popular guest stars in TV. 
Here she appears with Milton 
Berle who has a show of his 
own on NBC—in a three-hour 
benefit performance 


(Below) Before she became a 
TV star Faye Emerson was a 
noted actress. After Pepsi- 
Cola put her on CBS, switched 
her to ABC, she became known 
as a great beauty who did 
more for the low-necked dress 
than anyone since Cleopatra 











(Above, left) Television’s funniest lady, Imogene Coca (Your Show of Shows, 
NBC, Sat. 9-10:30 p.m.), is a practical genius in kidding the shirt off opera, 
ballet and television's love affair with sex appeal. She does it with S.A. 


(Above, center) Though ABC’s Chicago-made Super Circus is one of the best 
children’s shows in TV, it sports a classy band-mistress named Mary Hart- 
line, who may help Daddy enjoy the daring young man on the flying trapeze 


(Above, right) Biggest attraction in night-time television in New York 
is a young woman known as Dagmar who plays Little Miss Muffet to Jerry 
Lester’s spider three times a week on NBC's Broadway Open House 


CONTINUED 
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(Left) Proving even ladies like ladies, 
Robert Q. Lewis uses glamor on his pop- 
ular Matinee (CBS, Mon.-Fri., 2:30 P.M.) 
which is designed for women at home 


(Right) Gertrude Niesen, long-time 
nightclub favorite, typifies talent 

and musical comedy personalities TV is 
making newly popular all over U:S. 


(Below) Young ladies like this one, 
who is auditioning for the Ken Murray 
Show (CBS, Sat. 8-9 p.m.), are finding 
jobs in chorus lines in TV plentiful 

















Golf's Biggest 
Trouble-Maker 


BY AL STUMP 
Billy Bell’s delight is every duffer’s despair 


@ WituiaM Wric.ey, the dignified 
chewing-gum magnate, often mo- 
rosely remarked that he would give 
anything to score a_ hole-in-one. 
Wrigley died without achieving the 
exalted status of an ace, though he 
had three golf courses tailored to 
his specific desires. 

Behind the phenomena that 
baffled him and other great men 
of our century is an undersized, 
retiring resident of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, named William Park (Billy) 
Bell—widely regarded as America’s 
foremost links architect. 

Some of the “dream” layouts he 
has constructed for such million- 
aire clients as Wrigley, Harold 
Lloyd, Harry B. Warner and W. 
Averell Harriman and for swanky 
spas and country clubs are rated 
among the most interesting—and 
devilish—ever built. But he is virtu- 
ally unknown to the vast mass of 
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club-swingers whose boiling blood 
pressures Bell is directly responsible 
for each year on cunningly de- 
vised and trapped courses from 
Hawaii to the Northwest wilds. 

At five feet, two inches, and 64, 
by losing a little weight, Billy Bell 
could reasonably double for Char- 
ley Winninger. He is self-effacing 
personally, but many of his instal- 
lations scream for a player’s blood. 
On one of these, Royal Palms of 
San Diego, a slight slice on the 
17th or 18th holes will send the 
pellet plummeting 200 feet into 
the frothing ocean below. More 
than one set of clubs has followed 
the ball over the edge. On still an- 
other, an eye-stunner on Catalina 
Island, it is possible to find your- 
self playing a pitch shot from a 40- 
degree slant out of a cactus patch. 

For Fox Hills Country Club of 
Culver City, Bell duplicated the 
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famed, terror-striking 148-yard 11th 
hole of Scotland’s classic Royal and 
Ancient at St. Andrews. The orig- 
inal model cost Gene Sarazen his 
British Open title in 1933. Around 
the green, Bell strewed seven at- 
tenuated sand traps in one of the 
most deadly threats to a golfer’s 
sanity ever devised. 

A Bell specialty is to top even 
the snares and delusions supplied 
free of charge by nature. When 
directors of Pasadena’s exclusive 
Annandale Club wanted a hole 
installed in the vicinity of a small 
mountain, Bell, instead of building 
around the peak, moved right into 
it. Slicing out 60,000 cubic yards 
of dirt, he created a 475-yard, par 
five, terraced nightmare with a 
sharply contoured dog-leg to the 
right. While members were mutter- 
ing about roping themselves to- 
gether before starting the ascent, 
Bell fringed the hole with flowering 
eucalyptus and cedrus deodora, a 
pyramidal tree shooting upward 
100 feet, as an added threat to 
straying shots. He ranks this as the 
most difficult hole he ever built, 
and the most expensive. Cost was 
$20,000 and Annandalers have 
since got few pars for their money. 
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At Sun Valley, Idaho, Bell was 
challenged by founder Averell Har- 
riman of the mile-high resort to do 
his worst. Now patrons fight a 
losing battle with Trail Creek, a 
bubbling trout stream which criss- 
crosses the = path seven 
times in nine holes. Less than pin- 
point accuracy from both tee and 
fairway can send balls plunking 
into snowdrifts. 

Most golf architects get into the 
business through heredity or expert- 
ness as a Club-wielder. Bell’s advent 
came because he was a farmer and 
had never gripped a stick. Born 
in Washington, Pennsylvania, of 
Scotch-Irish parents, he left the 
family hayfields to work as a rail- 
road bookkeeper. At 25, feeling 
cooped up, he drifted to Califor- 
nia. Only because he needed work, 
he applied for the caddymaster’s 
job at a Pasadena club and was 
hired over experienced candidates 
because he didn’t play golf. “No 
doubt that without the vice you'll 
stay in the caddy house and attend 
to business,” he was told. 

But the bug nipped 120-pound 
Bell so firmly that he began to 
sneak out at 5 a.m. for nine holes. 
In a few years he became a 70- 
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shooter, one of the West’s better 
professionals and teachers. From 
caddymaster in 1912 he rose to spe- 
cial assistant to the distinguished 
course-designer, William Watson 
of Chicago, in 1919. Watson taught 
him the use of topographical maps 
and plaster scale models and about 
the various grass seeds then in ex- 
perimental stages. The crying need 
in the semi-arid Pacific Southwest 
was grass to replace the sand-and- 
oil putting surfaces that plagued 
the knickered set. Billy answered it 
by introducing the region’s first 
bent-grass greens—fast, velvety and 
emerald-hued the year around 


through an ingenious Bell network 
of underground water piping. 
Young Billy’s first building job 
came in 1922, the Mountain Mead- 
ows Country Club of Pomona. He 


was sO anxious to succeed that he 
crept around the greens at night, 
searching for sod webworms, white 
grubs and other grass-consuming 
pests. Three years later he got his 
big break—a contract to fashion 
the fabulous El Caballero on the 
Edgar Rice Burroughs estate at 
Tarzana, California. Now defunct, 
the course is still raved about by the 
cognoscenti as the toughest, most 
beautiful ever laid out. Here 
wealthy sportsmen shot between 
stately columns of sycamores and 
live oaks, through bosky dells and 
over fields of wildflower. Each hole 
was a distinctly different creation. 
The climax hole of the course, a 
par five, once almost drove “Light- 
horse Harry” Cooper mad during 
a $10,000 tourney. Cooper, with a 
deadly short game, slid over the 
lightning fast approaches and 
greens five times into traps. He took 
an unholy 10. 
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’ Bell went on to draft the plush 
Castlewood Country Club on the 
Phoebe Hearst estate, the San 
Francisco Golf Club, Chevy Chase 
at Glendale, the Tucson, Arizona, 
Country Club and dozens of others. 
In 1928, William Wrigley tapped 
him to install a fancy 18-holer 
around the Arizona-Biltmore Hotel 
in Phoenix. Local agrarian experts 
hooted at the idea that grass could 
be kept green in that desert cli- 
mate. Bell fooled them. He under- 
laid the links with nearly 11 miles 
of pipe, pumping enough water 
into sprinklers to supply the aver- 
age small town. It is still as lush 
today as it was 20 years ago. 

The delighted Wrigley next com- 
missioned Little Billy to repeat on 
Catalina Island. Here a wild-goat 
roundup had to be held each time 
he started a hole. After that, he 
designed an elaborate short course 
around a lake on the gum king’s 
Geneva, Wisconsin, farm. So many 
bids piled up in succeeding years 
that Bell now travels 40,000 miles 
annually and has grown reasonably 
rich himself. He gets a straight 
fee—reportedly around $25,000— 
for each job. Behind him are 
10,000 acres devoted to golf. He 
has built at sea level and one and 
one-half miles up, at zero tempera- 
ture and in 123-degree heat. At 
one time the past year he was 
juggling six new courses. Of his 
nearly 100 masterful creations, the 
farthest flung are at Kaneohe 
Naval Air Station and Pearl Har- 
bor in Hawaii, built in 1948. 

The Billy Bell approach to turn- 
ing wasteland into a thing of 
beauty and (sometime) pleasure 
is a far cry from early crude 
methods. The first U. S. links was 
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a three-holer laid out in a Yonkers, 
New York, cow-pasture in 1888. 
In the early 1900's, the builder- 
elect would hike through the woods, 
swinging a hatchet at the closest 
tree and scratching contours of 
traps and greens with a stick. Bell 
uses everything from aerial_ maps 
to scale models to laboratory mi- 
croscopes. He begins with the 
basic idea of developing a course 
that is (1) interesting to play and 
never repetitious; (2) protective of 
par; (3) adaptable to all types of 
golfers by offering two routes to 
all possible greens—a hard, risky 
one for the scratch player and an 
easier, roundabout way for the 
hacker. Letting his eye rove over 
the landscape, he first imagines as 
many ways as possible of doing 


each hole. Copious notes result in 
a preliminary routing plan sketched 


on his drawing board. 

Through tedious experiments, 
Bell’s preliminary map develops 
into the finished master plan, which 
is based on a set of tables that 
break down golf to a mathematical 
formula. Bell’s basic tenet is that 
on a par round of 72 shots the 
putter should be used 36 times— 
two putts to each of 18 holes. The 
driver is used 14 times and inter- 
mediate clubs account for the other 
22 strokes. Bell arranges his courses 
to this standard—terrain perimit- 
ting—with four par-five holes, ten 
par fours and four par threes. Par 
fives range from 460 to 560 yards, 
a test of the longest hitters. Par 
fours are from 325 to 445 yards, 
distances at which even dubs can 
be expected to be on or near the 
green in two strokes. The four 
short holes, from 145 to 220 yards 
long, offer needed relief and place 


a premium on accuracy, rather 
than socking power. 

The problem is to accommodate 
both the average swinger, who 
cannot consistently drive 200 yards, 
and the low-handicapper. Thus a 
typically Billy Bell plot would be 
to provide 100 or so yards of rough 
before the tee, with three traps in 
the fairway beyond. Dubs or other 
short hitters are provided with a 
safe landing spot for their initial 
drive between the traps 150 yards 
out. A brassie drive from the fair- 
way will then take them to the 
300-yard mark. Next, by execut- 
ing a good iron-shot approach, 
they can hit the green environs on 
their third stroke. By pitching and 
sinking two putts or taking three 
putts they can score a six on the 
hole. “That’s one over par,” says 
Bell, “but par isn’t for the man 
who declines the issue and plays 
the safe route.” 

On the other hand, the golfer 
who risks a 200-yard-and-up drive 
and carries the three initial traps 
is provided with a _ second-shot 
shortcut—again requiring high skill 
—to near the green in two. He 
pitches, putts twice—and has a 
par. 

The next Bell hole may be a 
murderous 525-yarder, followed by 
several 400-yarders before offering 
the relief of a short pitch-and-putt 
three-par hole. For variety, Bell 
causes fairways to take sharp an- 
gled turns on one or two holes. 
Known as “dog-legs,” they con- 
ceal the pin from the golfer on the 
tee. Firing blind, he faces the 
added fillip of yawning traps at 
the dog-leg’s angled corner. 

In heat waves, rain or snow, 
Bell works side by side with his 
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contractor for most of the 10 to 15 
months it takes to build the aver- 
age course. His fastest job was 
turning out Stanford University’s 
championship links in seven months, 
though he had to hack through a 
solid oak forest and remove 1,200 
trees. “The whole Stanford foot- 
ball team was assigned to help,” 
he explains. In most climes, un- 
improved land is first cleared in 
the winter, cultivated in spring and 
summer, seeded in the early fall 
and usually is ready for play the 
following spring. Thirty to 50 
workmen are used. Ever-bustling 
Billy oversees the blasting, grading 
of bunkers and greens and shaping 
of the 12 to 15 inches of sifted 
sandy loam that underlies each 
putting carpet. Golfers may see 
Bell as without mercy, but he makes 
sure that greens never slope more 
than three feet to the 100. Other- 
wise balls “stick.” Geography and 
“strategy” of the hole—meaning 
how tough Bell can make it with- 
out inducing apoplexy—determines 
size and shape of greens, place- 
ment of traps, etc. 

Piping a course is an art in it- 
self. Where the home-owner strug- 
les to keep his little 20x40 plot 
green, Bell must supply water for 
from 120 to 160 acres. He does 
this with a 60,000 to 80,000-foot 
network of mains and laterals cost- 
ing up to $35,000. Some of his 
country club clients run up $7,500 
water bills each season. 

On the subject of hazards, the 
mild man can get wrathful. “Golf,” 
he maintains, “is being robbed of 
its skill element. You used to trap 
a course six feet deep, with sheer 
faces that made it almost impos- 
sible to get out in one shot. Now 
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traps are mere gullies of 30 to 36 
inches. Water hazards—beautiful 
and challenging—aren’t what they 
used to be. Water around a green, 
especially on a long hole, is prac- 
tically outmoded. 

“Furthermore, the game is going 
up in the air—and you can’t build 
a hazard in the sky. This is be- 
cause the old pitch-and-run game 
of the days when only two woods 
arid six irons were in each bag has 
faded before specialization in equip- 
ment. Today a golfer carries up 
to 14 clubs, with an iron or wood 
for every-type shot. Instead of 
approaching the pin on the roll, he 
simply lofts over the hazards with- 
out pain or strain. All this talk 
about Bobby Jones being inferior 


,_ to modern stars like Hogan, Nelson 


and Snead because his scores were 
higher is plain ridiculous. Every 
hole Jones faced was a terrible, 
wracking test of science and nerve.” 

Billy Bell’s “dream course,” 
which little resembles recent mod- 
els, would be 6,700 yards long, over 
rolling terrain, tightly trapped, 
with tall trees flanking each fair- 
way, at least two water hazards 
and with five strategic holes of 
from 460 to 560 yards in length. 
But the demand of profit-minded 
operators is for lesser layouts to 
avoid skulling one of the teeming 
mob, traps well back from greens— 
in short, anything to allow more 
golfers to be shuttled around the 
pasture in less time. 

During the National Open cham- 
pionship of 1948, played on Bell’s 
up-and-down, $250,000 Riviera of 
Los Angeles, the Professional Golf- 
ers Association saluted him with an 
honorary membership. “A few 
hours later, naturally, they were 
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cussing me,” 
satisfaction. 

Reaching “Bell’s back-breaker,” 
the 445-yard, par four 15th at 
Riviera, ace after PGA ace blew 
himself out of contention. Here 
they found the master of the booby- 
trap at his most fiendish. Players 
who hooked their drives landed 
stymied by the growth of trees. 
Slicers either fell into a huge sand 
saucer or amongst eucalyptus trees. 
Anything short of a perfectly placed 
drive left the. green virtually in- 
violate because of traps on the right 
and right front. A shade too much 
power on the approach and the 
victim was picking burrs from his 
socks in a gully beyond the green. 
As the final, God-given touch, a 
stiff prevailing breeze off the near- 
by Pacific dipped and swirled over 
the hole. 

“And that,” says Bell lip-smack- 
ingly, “is golf!” 

He intends to keep building until 
the golf architect’s inevitable dis- 
eases—crumpled arches and short 


he says with quiet 


THE DIAMOND TEAR 


breath—get him. This can be a 
harder life than the public knows. 
After 30 years in the business, Bell 
has narrowly escaped snakebite 
several times and once was almost 
blown up when a dynamite charge 
exploded prematurely. Another 
time, he was nicked by a falling 
tree. There was the day he was 
scared witless when a course sud- 
denly tried to stand on end—earth- 
quake. Still, none of these events 
have dismayed Billy Bell as much 
as a simple afternoon’s outing last 
fall. 

After a busy year in which he 
played no golf himself, he formed 
a family threesome with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marge Callahan, and son, 
Bud. Marge, who is Pasadena city 
women’s champion, drubbed both 
the men. Bud shot his usual steady 
game for second low score. Very 


little was seen of Pa Bell during the 
day’s play. 

Even as 5,000,000 others, he isn’t 
smiling when he explains, “I spent 
a hellish day in the bunkers.” @ @ 





@ WHEN Saran BERNHARDT was a young actress, a struggling writer came 
to her to pay his respects. They discussed a play which he had written 
and in which she later was to score her first great success. She could see the 
mark of genius in his work, but she could not bring herself to tell him or 
to treat him other than with arrogance. Her contempt was heightened 
when he revealed that he had served a jail term for his political beliefs. 
When, finally, she wanted to apologize to this writer, and to thank him, 
the opportunity never came. But she heard from him. 

Following a stage triumph in Paris many years later, the great Bernhardt 
admitted to her dressing room a messenger with a gift box containing a 
beautiful tear-shaped diamond. With it was this note: “Madame, you have 
been great and charming, you have moved me, the old man, and at one 
part of your performance, while the public whom you had enchanted 
cheered you, I wept. This tear, which I shed for you, and through you, is 
at your feet, where I place myself.” The letter was signed “Victor Hugo.” 

—Winifred Parker 
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A village in Mexico where the best things in life are almost free 
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@ THERE ARE places—not once 
upon a time, but right now—where 
you can buy a seven-course lunch 
for 33 cents; where you can rent 
a house for $20 a month; and 
where four people can go to a 
night club, see the show, drink all 
the beer they want, and pay $1.50 
total, including the tip. 

These places are in Mexico to- 
day, where the American dollar 


does miracles when translated into 


I spent a month looking in Mex- 
ico for the Utopia where you can 
live on a shoestring. I found not 
one answer to our prayers for a low 
cost paradise, but many, for what- 
ever life you like to live, big city or 
small town, Mexico has it—and 
has it exceptionally cheap if you 
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have an American dollar income. 

To see how wonderful life can be, 
when every day is bargain day, 
with servants at $7 a month, and 
filet mignon at 40 cents a pound, 

we'll take a look at a small village, 
the artists’ and writers’ colony of 
Ajijic (pronounced ah-hee-heek) 
on Lake Chapala near Guadalajara, 
in the state of Jalisco, Mexico. 

Ajijic is a farming and fishing 
community of about 3,000 Mexi- 
cans, and a foreign colony of about 
30 Americans, Englishmen and 
Germans. The temperature ranges 
from 60 degrees in the winter, to 
80 in the summer. 

What would it be like to retire 
here on a small income—or come 
social security? You could choose 
from a group of about 20 attached, 








brand-new, spick-and-span bunga- 
lows, crisp calico curtains at the 
windows, each boasting a porch, 
with a hammock waiting inviting- 
ly. Lying in the hammock, you get 
a view of the rose garden, which 
runs down to the lake, lapping at 
the foot of the blue mountains. 

The caretaker took me through. 
He explained, apologetically, that 
since the bungalows were brand 
new, they were a little high. The 
owner, a retired Mexican general, 
felt obliged to ask $20 a month for 
them, furnished. Of course, this 
would include gas for cooking, 
electricity and the use of the furni- 
ture. The tenant would furnish his 
own servant to clean at a peso and a 
half a day—roughly 15 cents. 

Inside the bungalows, everything 
was spotless. You would live in a 
combination living-dining room 
furnished with wicker furniture, 
cool and easy to keep clean. You 
would step on floors of gleaming 
tile, like most floors south of the 
border. You would cook in a small 
but modern kitchen with a new 
stove, sink and refrigerator, and 
have two bedrooms, each with a 
double bed, and a bathroom with 
a shower. Outside you could see a 
playground, with swings and slides 
for children. 

H. B. Johnson, retired British 
engineer, is the seignior, the grand 
padrone of Ajijic. One of the oldest 
in seniority of the foreign residents, 
it is to him the Indians turn when 
they are in trouble. 

He settled in Ajijic about 15 
years ago, after giving Cannes, in 
the south of France, and California 
both a try. Cannes, he found, was 
so full of the fashionable interna- 
tional set that prices became pro- 


hibitive. And as for California—it 
was too artificial. Too many ma- 
chines, and not enough servants. 

As I sipped English scotch and 
soda, Pe hain, bulky Mr. 
lohuiele told me some of the arith- 
metic of living in Ajijic. 

“You should have come here 10 
years ago,” he said. “Then you 
could have rented a native co 
for 20 cents to 90 cents a mon 
Now it’s outrageous. You have to 
pay at least $17 for a good house, 
and some people pay as much as 
$20 to $30 a month for a house 
with a bit of ground and all con- 
veniences.” 

For his own house Mr. Johnson 
paid a great deal, for he imported 
expensive materials that had to be 
transported over great distances 
and rocky roads. With several acres 
of waterfront property, a cotta 
and a garage with rooms above it, 
it cost $30,000. 

“But,” Mr. Johnson said, “that’s 
it. The house is paid for, and the 
total cost of living for myself and 
my wife, with three full-time gar- 
deners, two servants and an cight- 
cylinder car, all our food and liquor 
and cigarettes, is $130-a month.” 

Marvelous as some of these fig- 
urés sound, later I learned that 
there are several Americans who 
live on as little as $50 to $60 a 
month—with, of course, no lux- 
uries. Mr. Johnson was living on 
the grand scale with his budget. 

Through Mr. Johnson I met 
Helen Kirkland who has just set 

the Ajijic Hand Looms in 
of her house. Mrs. Kirkland has 
three children, two of whom were 
born in Mexico, and was delighted 
to talk about her household budget. 

She has a large, rambling, three- 
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bedroom house, with a huge living 
room, and several small rooms on 
one side which are set aside for her 
weaving business. 

Surrounded by sheaves of bills and 
receipts, Mrs. Kirkland calculated 
that for herself, her husband, three 
children, two servants, a laundress, 
car, rent, utilities, food, liquor and 
cigarettes she spends a total of $170 
a month. 

You can get good stewing beef 
for four pesos a kilo—or 44 cents 
for two pounds. The meat is first 
trimmed and boned, and then 
weighed, with no waste. 

A soup chicken or broiler sells 
for about 60 cents. Sugar is two 
pounds for 11 cents. Soup meat is 
six cents a half-pound. Servants, 
Mrs. Kirkland figures, average 
$5.19 a month. A good cook is the 
‘most expensive, demanding and 
getting $7 a month. You must give 
your maids two meals, which -at 
Ajijic amount to beans and rice. 
Butter, which must be pasteurized, 
is comparatively expensive at 65 
cents a pound, as is the very finest 
smoked ham at 57 cents a pound. 
Milk is 8 cents a quart, but for 
Americans it must be boiled. A 
gallon of good rum is $2.65 and te- 
quila, which you learn to drink 
and like, is 33 cents a fifth. 

But—a word of caution before 
you pack your bags. Don’t come to 
Mexico to make your fortune. 
Mexico wants the Mexicans to 
have first call on all the available 
jobs, so you can not work in Mex- 
ico unless you can prove there is nd 
Mexican who can replace you. 
But for those with a small Ameri- 
can income, Mexico is the place to 
make it look large. After living in 
Mexico five years, with six-month 
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renewals of your visa, you are ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly, and then 
are free to engage in your own 
business. 

A day of inquisitive visiting had 
tired me, so I walked over to the 
local posada, a low, rambling inn, 
built on acres of garden overlook- 
ing the lake. This was the inn run 
by three young Englishmen, who 
caused a sensation early this year 
by advertising in American period- 
icals that they would supply you 
with food, your own cook, another 
maid, a boat, use of a house with 
patio, liquor and cigarettes, for $80 
a month. Some of the local people 
raised their eyebrows. You can live 
in Ajijic for less. But, of course, the 
inn must make a decent profit. 

I had a large, light bedroom 
overlooking the garden, and a pri- 
vate bath. There were four of us 
who stayed for dinner, though only 
two of us slept over. First we sat 
around in the gathering dusk, and 
had rum drinks, all we wanted. 
Then we went in to dinner. It start- 
ed with a small onion omelet, 
flanked by a crisp cucumber salad 
(grown in the Johnson garden). 
Then we had filet mignon, beets 
stuffed with spinach, carrots and 
rice, while our glasses were filled 
and refilled with a very good red 
wine. One of us, grown ravenous 
by the sight of all this plenty, got 
a second helping of filet mignon. 
Then a good local cheese, with the 
crusty rolls, and coffee. 

The bill for the four of us for 
dinner, and the overnight suite for 
two, breakfast for two in the morn- 
ing, with homemade jam, plus the 
liquor, and the 40-mile transporta- 
tion back to the Guadalajara air- 
port came to a total of $5.50. 





UTOPIA ON A SHOESTRING 


I met some of the international 
set that makes up the foreign col- 
ony of Ajijic. The talk turned, as 
it usually does, with so many trav- 
eled people about, to the best of all 
possible places to live. The bright 
young men between them had lived 
in New York, San Francisco, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Tahiti, Cannes, 
Paris. In their opinion Ajijic 
topped them all, and by a ‘very 
great margin. 

First, there was the climate. Al- 
ways warm and sunny, yet cool in 
the shade, and when it was going 
to rain in the rainy season, at least 
it rained at predictable hours. Then 
the pace of living . . . all that life 


demanded was to stretch out a 
languid arm and pluck a ripe ba- 
nana or orange, or just to lie still 
and let a papaya fall into your 
mouth. And how little things cost. 


And clothes. Even for a woman, 
sandals, a blouse and skirt were all 
that any social occasion demanded. 

No heavy clothes, of course. A 
wool rebosa (shawl) was the most 
the evening breezes demanded. No 
fuel. No slush. No snow. No back- 
breaking to keep up with the neigh- 

rs. 

We looked around the room. 
There was a former advertising 
writer who drifted down here, and 
maybe would write a book after a 
while. There were a few painters, 


CREDITS 


not working on anything much at 
the time, but who would paint 
again when the mood struck them. 

But why strain? A thousand dol- 
lars would carry you comfortably 
through the year here, and most 
of them either had that much in- 
come or the talent to earn it, if not 
today then mafiana. An artist or 
writer is allowed to be self-em- 
ployed in Mexico, as his talents are 
presumed to be unique. 

And so we left Ajijic, where, if 
the best things in life are not free, 
they are certainly less than whole- 
sale. But Ajijic is not alone. We 
learned that Mexico is full of places 
where the living is cheap. 

Best of all, say. Americans who 
live in Mexico, is the effect south 
of the border living has on Ameri- 
can men. There is no tension. Mex- 
ican business men come in at ten, 
take four hours for a leisurely lunch 
and siesta, and so naturally Amer- 
ican men who do business with 
them have to keep the same hours. 

We knew our trip was over when 
we reached home, and bought an 
American newspaper. “Wholesale 
Prices Rise, Almost Hit All-Time 
High,” the headline read. The 
story went on to say that prices 
had climbed two-tenths of one 
per cent in a week to be 170 per 
cent of the 1926 average. 


Well, we know a place.... @ & 
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®@tmme was when all buttons 
had to do was meet buttonholes. 
But suddenly they are being put 
to new and exciting uses. Urged 
on by manufacturers like La 
Mode, smart girls are cementing 
buttons into wonderful gifts like 
these. 


A. Make stickpins, brooches, jeweled 
safety pins and earrings, keep them 
in a miniature stocking case decorated 
with a rhinestone button. 


B. A phone-number book becomes 
your own when initialed with pearl 
buttons. 


C. Wheeled wagon holds button-dec- 
orated cosmetic jars and bottles. 





D. Gold and pearl buttons and a lit- 
tle wire make gay bracelets. 


E. Paste glittering jeweled buttons 
on your compact and lipstick case. 


F. Hanora fake fur and button eyes 
become cuddly toy animals. 


G. Decorate an umbrella handle and 
base with plaid buttons. 


H. Bibs quilted with pearl buttons 
make handsome suit accessories. 


I. Put a favorite picture in a frame 
set off with flowered buttons. 


J. To white fake fur add jet black 
puttons and you have a belt. 





K. Detachable collars sewn with but- 
tons make news for blouses. 


L. Felt and silver bell buttons make 
comfy slippers lively. 


M. Buttoned-up hatboxes and waste- 
baskets enhance a closet or corner. 
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The Doctor—God Bless 
Her—Is a Lady 


BY ROBERT YELTON ROBB 


Out of courage and horse sense she capsules wisdom in easy doses 


@ wHENEVER I’m 
certain the worst is 
bound to happen my 
troubles have a way 
of disappearing with 
a single ministration 
of the faith and cour- | 
age of Doctor Win- 
nie, my favorite 
physician for over 40 
years. From child- 
hood to middle age, 
I have gone to her 
for relief of my phys- 
ical pains and solace 
of my mental bruises. 
She has never failed 
me. 

Today, at 78, Doc- 
tor Winnie is thin 
to the point of gaunt- 
ness. Deep wrinkles 
line her face, and the 
lovely auburn hair I admired as a 
young man is white. But her hands 
are as sure and gentle as they were 
when she graduated from medical 
school in 1901. 

I remember the afternoon I went 
crying to Doctor Winnie for com- 
fort when I was seven years old. I 
had a black eye and a bloody nose, 
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and I was scared. On 
the way home from 
school in our small 
town of Newton, IIli- 
nois, a neighbor boy 
had given me a sound 
licking that sent me 
running in fright. 
Doctor Winnie 
washed my face and 
examined the puffed 
eye while I gave her 
my version of the 
fight. 

I wanted sym- 
pathy, but I didn’t 
get it. 

“You'll get over 
the bumps,” ‘she said, 
“but I’m not so sure 
about this other 
thing.” She cupped 
my chin in her hands, 
as she continued, “You're still 
scared. You ran away from Leo, 
didn’t you?” 

I would not admit it. But she 
knew. 

As she opened the office door, 
the doctor gave a little boy some- 
thing to think about. “Nobody likes 
a coward. It seems to me a boy 








ought to stand up and fight.” 

I was still crying when I left her 
office, and I was crying when I 
came back a half hour later. But I 
had learned the lesson Doctor Win- 
nie knew I needed. “I went right 
back to Leo’s house and he licked 
me again. But I didn’t run!” 

During the years when I was 
growing up, Doctor Winnie was my 
personal physician, just as she was 
for hundreds of boys and girls in 
our town. But she also found time 
to minister to the grownups and 
serve as city health officer, volunteer 
physician for the public and paro- 
chial schools, and president of the 
Jasper County Medical Society. 

She had the reputation of being 
a physician who never turned down 
a case. “You can depend on Doctor 
Winnie,” her patients said. “She'll 
come when she’s called, even if you 
owe her $75.” 

Much as I loved her, she did not 
assume the stature of a heroine in 
my eyes until I heard about her 
mishap on a lonely country road at 
midnight. When her horse bolted, 
overturning the buggy, Doctor Win- 
nie was thrown into a roadside 
ditch. Though she had sustained 
three broken ribs in the fall, she 
trudged five miles to see the patient 
who was depending on her. 

Next morning Dr. J. W. Hutton 
taped up her ribs. “That woman 
makes me proud of my profession,” 
he said later. “She’s got more guts 
than a football player.” 

When I played on the high school 
athletic teams, my chums and I 
went to Doctor Winnie to have our 
injuries attended to. She would lis- 
ten sympathetically as we explained 
how the knee was wrenched in a 
cross buck or the ligament torn on 


an end run, but though she was 
quick to master our athletes’ lingo 
of ailments, such as “charleyhorse,” 
she did not succeed in solving the 
intricacies of football or basketball. 

But she was proud of our athletic 
prowess and the care we gave our 
growing bodies, and she often 
walked the two miles from her of- 
fice to the gymnasium or football 
field to watch us play our mys- 
terious games. 

Whenever a young person from 
our town graduated from college, 
Doctor Winnie was among the first 
to laud him for his achievement. I 
remember how embarrassed I was 
when she talked earnestly of the 
hardships I had encountered during 
four years at the university. I know 
she was thinking back on the ‘very 
real sacrifices she had made to get 
a college education. 

Because she had to teach country 
school for six years to provide the 
funds for her medical school train- . 
ing, it was not until she was 24 that 
she had been able to enroll at the 
university. Then, for four years, she 
had put up a struggle, making every 
penny count. Most of the time she 
lived on a 10-cent breakfast, a 10- 
cent lunch, and a 15-cent supper. 
She knew what sacrifice and self- 
denial meant, and she flattered us 
young folks by assuming we had 
shared her hardships. 

A few months after I was gradu- 
ated from the state university, the 
depression of the ’30s plopped me 
into the army of the unemployed. 
Worried, I turned to Doctor Win- 
nie. I sat in her waiting-room until 
a long file of harassed men and 
women had passed through her of- 
fice and each patient had come out 
looking as if he had a new lease. on 
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life. Then it was my turn and I 
poured out my heart to the doctor. 

“But you’re so young,” she said 
gently. “There are older men who 
must have their turn. They can’t 
wait, but you have all of life before 
you.” She patted me on the head as 
if I were a six-year-old. “I’m sure 
you'll get a suitable job in due time 
but, like everyone else, you must 
learn to be patient. In the mean- 
time, why don’t you find something 
to do with your hands?” 

I took her counsel and found an 
outdoor job at meager pay, got my 
muscles sore and then, surprisingly, 
the job I wanted came my way. 

As I grew older, I began to un- 
derstand Doctor Winnie’s faith. 
Buttressed by love and good works, 
it is the faith that moves mountains 
and performs miracles of healing. 
Of the many “hopeless” cases that 
she has nursed back to health 
through medical skill and long 
hours of patient care, she says mod- 
estly, “The good Lord did it. I just 
tried to help Him.” 

It is Doctor Winnie’s faith that 
has impelled her to devote two- 
thirds of her practice to poor 
people who can not pay for her 
services. But many patients try to 
meet their obligations by bringing 
her their garden produce. I remem- 
ber seeing whiskery old Ed Saun- 
ders set a sack of home-cured meat 
and vegetables in a corner of the 
office and grin proudly. “Maybe 
this'll come in handy, Doc.” 

I know such gifts always have 

.and that Doctor Winnie appreciates 
them. But once she told me with a 
smile, “Several summers I nearly 
died from trying to live on a diet 
of the sow-belly and sweet corn my 
patients brought in, God bless their 
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good-hearted souls!” 

When I went to the Philippines 
to work, I kept up my correspond- 
ence with Doctor Winnie and often 
sought her advice. After six years 
abroad I wrote her that I was 
homesick for America, but couldn’t 
leave Manila because of my job. I 
added, “Seeing you again would be 
good. Mentally I’m fagged, and not 
up to par physically.” 

One day several months later, 
when I answered the doorbell at 
my Manila home, there stood Doc- 
tor Winnie, feathered hat awry and 
perspiring profusely. She looked 
every inc tired tourist, but one 
sharp glance at me and she charac- 
teristically forgot herself and the 
sweltering heat. 

The gentle hand caressed my 
face. “Why, you’re real peaked! 
You need a liver tonic and a 
month’s vacation someplace where 
it’s cool.” 

Only after she had made me con- 
sent to a holiday in the mountains 
did Doctor Winnie think about her- 
self long enough to explain her 
arrival in Manila. “Your letter de- 
cided me,” she smiled. “I needed a 
rest, too. You see, I haven’t had a 
vacation in 38 years.” 

Though I had known Doctor 
Winnie for so many years it was 
not until that moment that I ever 
thought of her as a person who 
needed a vacation like the rest 
of us mortals. For the first time I 
saw her with unclouded eyes: she 
was growing old and seemed tired. 

After her brief Oriental holiday 
she resumed her practice in New- 
ton and I went back, refreshed, to 
my Manila job. She had been good 
medicine for me. 

Not long after I was repatriated. 





THE DOCTOR—GOD BLESS HER—1iIS A LADY 


to the United States with my wife 
and children in 1945, I hurried 
across the continent to see Doctor 
Winnie. She was not in her office 
when I arrived in Newton, but 
there was a sign on the door: 

“3 a.m. Maternity case in the 

country. 

Back at noon, I hope.” 

The office was a mess. The book- 
cases stood empty of their medical 
lore, and fruit baskets piled high 
with pictures and bric-a-brac, grain 
sacks bulging with books, and half 
filled trunks were scattered about 
the floor. 

I realized with a shock that the 
packing meant only one thing. Doc- 
tor Winnie was going to retire at 
last. Maybe she would settle in 
Florida, where some of her elderly 
friends had gone to live. But I 
selfishly forgot Doctor Winnie’s fu- 
ture the moment she stepped into 
the office. To bridge the years since 
our last mecti ve me a 
peck of a kiss and a weak hug. 
“Tell me about yourself and your 
family,” she said. 

I told her about my 36 months 
in the Santo Tomas prison camp 
in the Philippines, emphasizing the 
deprivations and fear, the starva- 
tion diet and resulting sickness. 

“You've had a hard time,” she 
commented, studying me. 

“I’m having a hard time now,” 
I said. “I’m broke. When I landed 
in Los Angeles, all I had to show 
for my 14 years’ work in the Phil- 
ippines was an old watch my father 
left me, my wedding ring, and $3 
that a GI gave me when I boarded 
the repatriation ship in Manila Bay. 
He said I could use it to buy candy 
aboard ship for the children, but I 
didn’t have to spend it. The sailors 


showered my kids with candy.” 

She smiled. “Those sailors were 
nice, weren't they?” Then her 
mouth tightened. “I’m wondering 
how your father would have felt 
about your troubles.” 

“T’m still sick,” I rushed on, “and 
I’m so depressed I can’t. think 
straight. It’s not easy, having to 
start all over again when you're 37.” 

Doctor Winnie stood up abrupt- 
ly. “Fiddlesticks! You don’t have 
any right to feel so sorry for your- 
self.” She picked up a stethoscope. 
“Take off your shirt!” 

While she was examining me, 
she spoke of my father, who had 
been a general practitioner like her- 
self. She reminded me that he was 
a Scottish immigrant who came to 
the States as a stable-boy on a cat- 
tle ship. “He was penniless, too, but 
he found the United States full of 
opportunities.” She gave me a jab 
in the ribs. “Turn around, please! 
Your father used to say that any 
man who really tried could get 
almost anything he wanted in 
America.” 

When Doctor Winnie finished 
the examination, she said: “Every- 
thing you’ve lost can be replaced. 
Your big blessing is that your fam- 
ily is safe.” 

She sat down, a tired old woman. 
“There’s nothing wrong with you 
that good food won’t cure. Your 
heart’s still sound, and that’s what 
counts. Now, find yourself a job!” 

Weakly, I pointed out that at my 
age jobs were not easy to find. 

Doctor Winnie shook me gently. 
“You have the talent God gave you, 
plus a solid education and years of 
experience. Many employers will 
pay you well for what you are and 
what you can do.” 
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Then she gave me the news about 
herself. She had decided to leave 
Newton (pop. 2,800) and open an 
office in Danville, Illinois, a bustling 
city of 50,000. 

“But you’re 73!” I protested. 

“I’m not worried,” she said 
quietly. “Worrying’s a waste of en- 
ergy and I don’t have any to spare.” 
She told me of the only time in her 
life when worry had undermined 
her morale. It was in 1908, not long 
after the death of her husband. “I 
was a newcomer in this town, I had 
a five-month-old baby to support, 
and my husband’s illness had left 
me in debt. All I had was a nickel 
and a half loaf of bread. 

“Then a woman came into the 
office and asked for a quarter's 
worth of medicine. That 25 cents 
was the most important money I’ve 
ever earned. With it I regained my 
confidence, and that night I had 
milk for my baby and a can of pork 
and beans for myself. I stopped 
worrying.” 

I was a new man when I walked 
out of Doctor Winnie’s office. Her 
courage had served me as a hypo- 
dermic shot of self-confidence. A 
few weeks later I proudly wrote her 
that I had marketed my talents and 
experience and had a fine job. 

At 78, after a half century of 
practice, Doctor Winnie is still on 
the job in Danville. She is not in 
good health, despite her protesta- 
tions to the contrary. So, as one 


EXPLANATION PROVIDED 


another, I continue to 
to retire. “But doctors 
stay in harness to the 


says sprightly. “They’re 


friend to 
urge her 
ought to 
end,” she 
needed.” 

She tries to husband her 
strength, but when I went to see 
her recently, I found her hospital- 
ized with pneumonia. She had ex- 
hausted herself caring for a farmer’s 
wife whose baby was born prema- 
turely. 

Love her though I do, I lost my 
temper anyway. “But there are 
other doctors in this city!” I said, 
every wrinkle in the sweet old face 
knifing me. “Why did you have 
to go?”- 

But as she smiled up weakly at 
me from the pillow, I knew what 
her answer would be. “That woman 
was depending on me, boy. That’s 
why I had to go.” 

That’s the way it has always been 
with Doctor Winnie. Everyone de- 
pends on her. Everyone is confi- 
dent that the gallant old doctor 
will come when she’s called, day or 
night, bringing with her potent 
medicine for failing bodies and flag- 
ging spirits. Into her medicine case 
go the pills, and in her heart she 
carries courage and faith for those 
who need them most. 

A lot of people are proud of 
Doctor Winnie, but I’m the proud- 
est of all. It’s been mighty wonder- 
ful having a mother like Winifred 
A. Robb, M.D. a8 





@ BEYOND A pouBT, they were Florida's laziest, most shiftless couple. This 
was evident the afternoon the wife reported: “Tom, yesterday I seen an 
alligator eatin’ our youngest child.” 

Tom thought for a moment, then commented: “You know, I thought 


somethin’d been gettin’ our children!” 


—Ann Horton 
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Queen Christina of Sweden (/eft) was no beauty—as the contemporary portrait 
will show. But who played Chris in the movie version? The beauteous Greta Garbo 


The court painter had a tough time making Catherine the Great (right) look like 
a lady. The movies had no such trouble. They gave the role to Marlene Dietrich 





Holbein painted Catherine Howard for hubby Henry the VIII. No glamor girl she. 
But in “The Private Life of Henry VIII" glamor gal Binnie Barnes played Kate 


Holbein also painted Jane Seymour (right) for Henry. And Jane was really plain. 
They fixed that up for Henry the Hot in the movie. Wendy Barrie played the part 
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Hey, kids! Wanna get a genuine ornithopter absolutely free? 
Here’s how you do it. Tear the top off a box of Wackies.. . 


® RECENTLY Mrs. Louis Shields of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, read an ad- 
vertisement offering a seven-piece 
canape and hors d’ouvre tray for 
50 cents and a Wheatena boxtop. 
Curiously, Mrs. Shields had never 
heard of Wheatena, a popular 
breakfast cereal, but she did want 
that tray; it matched the color 
scheme of her kitchen. She tele- 
phoned practically every store in 
town without finding any Wheate- 
na and then, in the emergency, 
sought the help of her husband. 
They hired a baby sitter, rented 
an automobile and scoured the 
countryside for a package of the 
cereal. Fifteen miles out of Altoona, 
on Route 220, in Tyrone, they 
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finally located a box in a super- 
market. 

After the heat of the chase had 
cooled somewhat Mrs. Shields sat 
down to tote up what her premium 
tray cost her: 


Baby Sitter $1.00 
Rental of Car 2.00 
Gasoline 1.50 
Wheatena 39 
Price of tray 50 

$5.39 


That she is still content with the 
deal is compelling testimony to the 
power of the premium, which by 
some strange trend of economics 
is becoming the most persuasive 
salesman in the fabulous history of 


American merchandising. This uni- 
versal but almost unknown business 
hypodermic was a $1,500,000,000 
industry itself last year and helped 
sell about $15,000,000,000 in prod- 
ucts people didn’t know they 
wanted. Enough premiums were 
distributed in 1950 to provide every 
person in the United States with 
at least two, ranging in value from 
a 10-cent Hopalong Cassidy badge 
to a 500-dollar console television- 
radio-phonograph set. 

The premium is probably the 
most fortuitous business deal ever 
devised, being practically guar- 
anteed to make all parties happy. 
It’s important business, too. A third 
of our china, a sixth of our enamel- 
ware and a tenth of our aluminum 
kitchen utensils are distributed as 
premiums. Manufacturing premi- 
ums is a major function of dozens 
of companies and at least one fac- 


tory does nothing else. Even con- 


cerns like Westinghouse and 
General Electric regard premium 
distribution as an important outlet 
for their appliances. 

What premiums can do for a 
product has been demonstrated by 
Raleigh cigarets. In 1932 Raleigh 
began putting a premium coupon 
in every pack and steadily built up 
its 200,000,000 a year sales to 
13,500,000,000 in 1943, an increase 
of 6,700 per cent! Then wartime 
shortages knocked out premiums 
and Raleigh dropped the coupon. 
Despite a steady increase in cigaret 
smoking, Raleigh slipped back, 
until by February, 1949, its sales 
were a measly 3,000,000,000. 
Then Raleigh put the coupon back 
in the pack and almost overnight 
its sales jumped to 9,500,000,000 
and are still climbing steadily. 


In the face of such evidence the 
Raleigh people don’t mind spend- 
ing $33,611,101.34 in 14 years to 
redeem coupons that are worth an 
average of 1% cents each. Raleigh 
smokers turn in 89 per cent of all 
premium coupons and are enriched 
every 10 years by such bonuses as 
500,000 card tables, 500,000 elec- 
tric toasters and 1,000,000 pairs of 
hosiery. 

Premiums hypo small business, 
too. Independent grocers around 
Erie, Pennsylvania, felt the pinch 
of chain competition and 350 of 
them organized a premium deal. 
Immediately, the Department of 
Commerce reported sales in Erie 
chains dropped 6.7 per cent while 
independents jumped 4.9 per cent. 
Not far away a group of 30 gas 
stations organized a similar deal 
and boosted sales 25 per cent. 
Grand Union chain stores, starting 
from scratch 70 years ago, used 
premiums to build an annual vol- 
ume of $85,000,000. With Al 
Capp’s famed Shmoo decorating 
its premium cheese containers, Na- 
tional Dairy sold 3,000,000 glasses 
of cheese in less than two years. 
With the same device one of its 
mid-western subsidiaries boosted 
ice cream sales 514 times over the 
previous year. 

The variety of premiums is in- 
finite. Pictures of movie stars help 
sell 14,000,000 candy bars for one 
manufacturer. Animal and Indian 
heads for charm bracelets are at- 
tached to toothpaste tube caps. 
Gold Dust distributes 2,000,000 
dish mops, and two boxtops from a 
Lever Brothers soap will get you a 
two-dollar credit on any Westing- 
house appliance. Fuller Brush 
salesmen hand out 11,000,000 util- 
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ity brushes and 6,500,000 premium 
combs a year to soften the sales 
resistance of U. S. housewives. 
Dishes and silverware are offered as 
inducements to sit through two sec- 
ond rate movies. Fifty cents and a 
boxtop got thousands of eager con- 
sumers a candid camera. 

The hunger for new premium 
ideas is insatiable. To sell more 
Grape Nuts, General Foods says it 
issued the first successful develop- 
ment of a flight principle described 
500 years ago by Leonardo da Vin- 
ci—the ornithopter. General Foods 
called it a Flaphappy Bird and 
1,000,000 kids, old and young, 
played with it. The difference be- 
tween success and failure in an idea 
is hairbreadth. When Earl Tupper 
moulded a poker chip box out of 
plastics, premium buyers gave him 
the brush off. But when he used 
the same box for cheese, frank- 
furters and even perfume, he 
couldn’t keep up with the demand. 

The amazing pull of the pre- 
mium seems unlimited and sales- 
men use it now not only to clinch 
buyers but to entice people to stop 
and look. During a mild lull in 
business not long ago the Bendix 
company offered a luxurious Can- 
non bath towel free to housewives 
who would watch a demonstration 
of washers, ironers and dryers. Dur- 
ing this nationwide campaign, 1,- 
476,000 towels were given . out 
(costing $608,480) and within two 
weeks Bendix dealers had sold $2,- 
500,000 worth of equipment and 
put 400,000 live prospects on its 
sales books. In a combination deal 
Philco gave a refrigerator water 
bottle to anyone who would stop in 
and look at its new models, and 
a 35-piece glass dinner set to any- 
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one who bought. Lookers totalled 
510,000; buyers, 53,000. 

The repercussions of such a vast 
and dynamic business are obviously 
more than local. Before the war 
Eugene J. Vigneron went to Co- 
burg in Bavaria to order tiny 
violins for the Lancaster Seed Com- 
pany to give to its seed-selling 
youngsters. When Vigneron arrived 
outside Coburg he was greeted by 
the mayor, riding a prancing white 
horse at the head of a brass band, 
and was driven in an open carriage 
to the town hall to be met by 
cheering townsfolk throwing flow- 
ers in his path. Overwhelmed, Vig- 
neron asked what the demonstra- 
tion was about. The people were 
grateful, the mayor said. His antici- 
pated order for thousands of pre- 
mium violins would keep the 
village home industry operating for 
months. 

Expert cogitators are paid large 
sums to discover why millions of 
otherwise unaffected people (80 
per cent women, 15 per cent kids, 
5 per cent miscellaneous) respond 
like fire horses to a premium offer. 
“It isn’t something for nothing,” 
one of them says vaguely, “It’s 
something in place of nothing.” 
“The element of thrift is present,” 
another sage says, “but often people 
will send a quarter or more for 
something they don’t need or even 
want.” A third pontificates: “It 
isn’t always the premium itself. A 
hundred thousand sent 10 cents for 
a gadget which was selling for the 


_same price in dime stores.” 


What they do to salesmen is in- 
deed impressive. The largest of 
several companies in the field of 
stimulating salesmen, $6,000,000- 
a-year Belnap and Thompson, is- 
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sues a catalogue of 1,188 premiums 
ranging from deep freezers to mink 
coats. When a salesman enters a 
premium sales contest his wife and 
children pore over the slick cata- 
logue and yearn for the good things 
of life Daddy will bring home. 
With visions of bicycles, wrist 
watches, sterling silver and hope 
chests they egg Daddy on to new 
heights of persuasion. 

What Daddy can win is fantastic. 
When Frank Crawford was selling 
Pepsi-Cola on Long Island last year 
he got involved in a contest and 
wound up with premiums includ- 
ing a reflex camera, two pairs of 
shoes, a Bendix washing machine, 
stockings, lingerie, candle sticks, a 
pressure cooker, three shirts, cuff 
links, a doll, a pen and pencil set, 
an ironing board, a tricycle and a 
television set. 

But collecting boxtops for money 
carries the stigma of commercial- 
ism. Premiums, like Christmas, 
should be straight fun and nobody 
gets more fun out of them than 
kids. The kid market is relatively 
small but, being mainly cereals, it 
is highly competitive. 

Building kid appeal into a pre- 
mium has become a high and 
imaginative art. In the eyes of a 
premium expert a hollow space in 
a ring, a favorite premium, be- 
comes a “secret compartment.” 
Twelve numbered bumps are an 
“astral sun watch.” Any shiny area 
is designated a “magic signalling 
mirror.” An atomic bomb ring 
offered after the Bikini tests for 15 
cents and a Kix boxtop, drew a 
phenomenal 3,000,000 returns from 
a total of 15,000,000 U. S. young- 
sters age six to twelve because the 
ring was said to contain “radio- 


active material.” 

A proposal for a whistle ring 
submitted for Johnson Candy 
lacked appeal until a couple of 
premium artists kicked it around. 
Then the stone in the ring was 
redesigned and became a “plastic 
dome” made of a luminous sub- 
stance which “glows mystic blue at 
night.” A tiny spot of tin was 
turned into a “scientific reflector” 
for flashing code messages in the 
sunlight. Eventually it became the 
Roger Wilco ring. 

Kid premiums give housewives 
occasional bargains. General Mills 
worked up a 32-page comic book, 
printed 7,000,000 and used them to 
sell 14,000,000 packages of Whea- 
ties.. Mothers figured their children 
would have to be fed Wheaties or 
the equivalent in any case and the 
free comic book was a clear saving 
of 10 cents. The kids got comic 
books, mothers saved $700,000 and 
General Mills got millions of new 
cereal customers. A more equitable 
transaction is difficult to imagine. 

There is another type of pre- 
mium sponsors love because it pays 
for itself. A leader in promoting 
this , specialized business is Duane 
Jones. I stopped in his New York 
agency one afternoon recently to 
talk with his chief premium buyer, 
Margaret Harrison. Jones was the 
promoter who imported six tons of 
Blarney Stone rock into this coun- 
try and started giving it out in 
premiums so fast the Eire govern- 
ment slapped an embargo on fur- 
ther export of the granite. He had 
cut the stone into 408,000 bracelets 
for buyers of Bab-O and 10,000 
rings for bartenders who purchased 
Irish whiskey by the case..It was — 
also Jones who some years ago 
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switched a flop into a success. He 
had acres of premium chrysanthe- 
mum plants wilting with no takers 
until he thought of dedicating them 
to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. That 
did it. 

Mrs. Harrison, a former National 
Broadcasting Company executive, 
explained how self-liquidating pre- 
miums are developed. She is of- 
fered about 5,000 premium ideas a 
year and seriously considers about 
350. Of these she will pick about 
80 a year for distribution. After 
the premium, a necklace say, is 
selected samples are made up for 
testing among several thousand 
housewives who are repaid with 
still more premiums. 

If the premium is promoted on 
a radio soap opera—a favorite 
medium—the script writer works 
the idea into the story. (Young 
Widder Brown gets a love birds 
brooch from an admirer and for a 
toothpaste boxtop and 25 cents 
listeners also may have one.) The 
first announcement is made on a 
Friday and repeated for 10 days. 
Between Friday and Wednesday 
10 per cent of the returns are in 
and the premium buyer knows al- 
most exactly what his total re- 
sponse will be. At that point he 
usually gets ulcers. If the pre- 
mium is laying an egg a substantial 
loss is involved. If it’s a smash 
success perhaps the manufacturer 
can’t turn them out fast enough. 
When kids swamped one offer, 
200,000 of them got “sorry” cards 
and disappointment. 

By employing outstanding de- 
signers and planning their manu- 
facture minutely, premium spon- 
sors are able to offer attractive 
premiums at one-third the price 
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they would sell for on the open 
market. Two famous jewelry mak- 
ers, Mrs. Harrison said, use the 
same dies (though not the same 
precious metal) for 25-cent pre- 
mium jewelry as for their regular 
expensive trade. A 25-cent jewelry 
offer breaks down into 1642 cents 
for the premium, 4 cents Federal 
jewelry tax, 3 cents for bookkeep- 
ing and mailing, 1 cent for postage 
and '4-cent miscellaneous and mar- 
gin for error. This ¥2-cent margin 
is flexible and may be used to build 
up the premium. On one teaspoon 
offer it was cut to 1/100,000 of a 
cent. 

Working with astronomical fig- 
ures becomes commonplace but 
when, as happened some years ago, 
100,000 people send boxtops for a 
Charlie McCarthy spoon in a single 
day, the physical job of handling 
the mail becomes enormous. In 
New York City, one of several large 
centers for the business, the pre- 
mium and contest mail is so heavy 
a separate postal zone, No. 46, has 
been allocated to handle it. Many 
big companies, appalled at the job 
of keeping track of millions of 
dimes and deciphering thousands 
of scraggly handwritings, gladly 
turn over the task to special organ- 
izations like the Reuben H. Don- 
nelly Corporation which hires Mrs. 
Henrietta G. Davis and a staff of 
500, on occasion, to handle the 
volume. 

Mrs. Davis sends armored cars 
to pick up the mail and distributes 
it for opening among her staff. 
Coins are dropped into separate 
boxes for each denomination. 
Workers also find buttons, pieces of 
tin, foreign coins, street car tokens 
and Sears-Roebuck credit coupons. 








BILLION DOLLAR BOXTOP 


If there are no hitches a premium 
goes out to every correspondent 
within 48 hours. Hitches develop 
when the address is missing or 
indecipherable or when the money 
or the boxtop is missing. Because 
everybody in a democracy is pre- 
sumed honest these get their pre- 
miums without question. But when 
they forget both the money and 
the boxtop, as many do, sponsors 
draw the line. 

The modern premium business 
began back in the 1840’s when a 
young fellow named Benjamin 
Babbitt was having a hard time 
selling soap. In those days soap 
was moulded into long bars and 
when the housewife wanted a 


pound the grocer hacked off a 
hunk and weighed it, like salami. 
But Babbitt put his soap up in 
small bars and wrapped a fancy 


label around them. He wasn’t sell- 
ing enough to pay for the labels 
when he got an idea. He offered 
to give a genuine colored litho- 
graph picture free to anyone who 
sent him 25 wrappers from Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap. Genuine colored 
pictures were scarce in those days 
and art hungry housewives clam- 
ored for his soap. He became rich 
and famous. 


THE TURTLE TURNS 


It wasn’t long before business 
men discovered youngsters’ who 
wouldn’t lift a finger to make 25 
cents in cash would work morning 
and night to earn a 25-cent base- 
ball or a 50-cent doll. Pretty soon 
attractive premiums were being of- 
fered kids who would sell a dozen 
bottles of bluing or 10 packets of 
souvenir’ post cards. A youngster 
with enough energy and sufficient- 
ly long teen-age expectancy might 
eventually earn a bicycle and the 
nation teemed with kids who were 
trying. aes 

Where the cereal premiums will 
go next is anybody’s guess. A box 
of Pep examined recently had cut- 
outs of sports and movie stars on 
front, a Supermian comic strip on 
the back, a charm bracelet pre- 
mium offer on one side and a Boys 
and Girls premium offer on the 
other. Inside was a real photo of 
a movie star. Oh yes, and cereal. 

The millennium was previewed a 
few weeks ago when the sales 
manager of a breakfast food was 
given a party by his staff. At the 
climax a huge replica of his boxed 
product was brought in. Heavily 
printed on the front was this eye- 
catcher: “Look, Kids! All Pre- 
miums Inside! No Cereal!” @& 8 


@ THF TROUBLE with too many people in this world is that they reserve a 
section in life and then take assiduous care that they stay there. They 
have kidded themselves into thinking they know their own limitations. 

This philosophy is quite paradoxical from that of the story about the 
turtle. An alligator, so the legend goes, crept up behind a turtle and was 
about to clamp its great jaws on the defenseless one. At the instant the 
alligator was about to snatch the turtle, the latter discovered his predica- 
ment, crouched and sprung into a tree, and climbed to safety. 

You say the turtle couldn’t climb a tree? 


He HAD tol! 


—Kev. Phillip 8. Lengden 
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Meet the People 


Basil Wolverton and his hysterical pen 
bring you a new look at some old friends 














Seda Jerk 
Safety valve prevents top blowing 
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Theater-going Gorger 











Cigarette Sniper 
Nose to ground keeps him aware of prey 








Knotty problems tie him up in knots 








Adapted to age of the jet plane 











Settling Canasta’s 





16 Biggest Arguments 


BY ALBERT H. MOREHEAD 


A famous canasta authority tells how to avoid those 
rhubarbs over canasta rules—and points the way 
for rule changes and simplifications sure to come 


@ NO GAME BEFORE—not even con- 
tract bridge—ever captured the 
fancy of the American public so 
rapidly as canasta. As late as 
March 1949 it was virtually un- 
known in the United States; by 
the end of June 1949 five million 
Americans were playing it almost 
to the exclusion of other card 
games. The number of canasta 
players grew to eight million by 
the end of 1949 and to 15 million 
by the end of 1950. Literally thou- 
sands of new players are still taking 
up canasta every day. 

The by-products of the canasta 
fad have been many. Special shuf- 
fling machines and scoring ma- 
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chines and special canasta card- 
table covers flooded the market. 
Lilly Daché designed a canasta hat. 
Playing card manufacturers in- 
creased their sales by 40 per cent, 
the entire increase being accounted 
for by special canasta decks. 

Among these by-products was a 
record crop of letters written by 
canasta players and addressed to 
all canasta “experts,” whether gen- 
uine or self-styled. (In the early 
days of the game, most of the “ex- 
perts” hadn’t really had time to 
learn much about it themselves.) 
My own mail included as many 
as 1,500 canasta questions in a 
week. 





Several factors caused confusion 
about the canasta laws. The game 
originated in Argentina and Uru- 
guay, and the first canasta rules 
published here were the South 
American rules. American card 
players soon altered these to fit our 
card-table customs. Twenty-four 
different canasta books were pub- 
lished within a few months of the 
time the fad struck, and hardly 
any two of them agreed. To add 
to the confusion the game was 
spreading so fast that often the 
teacher of a whole group of new 
canasta players had learned the 
game himself just the day before. 

The authors of American books 
on the subject have since gotten 
together and agreed on standard 
laws. Nevertheless, the individual 
players in many games still insist 
on their individual preferences— 
as is their sovereign right. So the 


influx of canasta questions con- 
tinues unabated. 

Here are the questions most 
often asked and the correct “offi- 
cial” answers. 


ion 1: I need 50 points for 
my first meld. I have the 50 points 
in my hand. Before I draw, can I 
meld the 50 points from my hand, 
then take the pack with one matching 
card and a wild card? 

Answer: No. The rules say, “Your 
turn begins with a draw.” You may 
not meld first, then draw. If your side 
has not made its initial meld before 
your turn begins, you need a matching 
pair to take the top discard, even if 
you could make the entire meld from 
your hand. 


Question 2: The discard pile is not 
frozen. My opponent discards a card 
that matches a completed canasta of 
our side. Can I take the pack by 


adding this card to the completed 
canasta? 

Answer: Yes. A completed canasta 
is merely a meld, except that it in- 
cludes seven or more cards and so 
earns a bonus score. You may take 
the discard to add it to a canasta, if 
the pack is not frozen. 


Question 3: I have melded all but 
one of my cards, but my side does not 
have a canasta. I draw a card that 
matches one of our melds. Can I add 
it to the meld and pass my discard? 
Or must I discard my last card and 
play along without any cards in my 
hand? 

Answer: You may not do either. 
You must discard, and you must keep 
at least one card in your hand, except 
on the turn when you go out. And 
you can’t go out without a canasta. 
You must keep on drawing and dis- 
carding without melding. (Good play- 
ers know that you should not let your- 
self be reduced to one card. It is 
better to refrain from melding and 
keep a few cards in your hand.) 


Question 4: How do you “unfreeze” 
the discard pile? 

Answer: The discard pile may be 
frozen for either of two reasons: be- 
cause your side has not made its 
initial meld; or because there is a wild 
card or red three in it. In the first 
case, you unfreeze it by making the 
initial meld for your side. But in the 
other case, you can unfreeze it only 
by taking it with a natural pair to 
match the top discard. Then, strictly 
speaking, you haven’t unfrozen that 
discard pile, because it no longer ex- 
ists. (Whenever anyone takes the top 
discard, he must also take the entire 
pile; there is no exception to this 
rule.) So a new discard pile is started, 
and for a side that has melded it is 
not frozen unless and until someone 
discards a wild card. 


Question 5: Does your meld count 
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against you if you have not made a 
canasta? 

Answer: No. If your side has made 
any meld at all, no matter how small, 
the value of your melded cards and 
your red threes counts for you. If you 
have made no meld before the play 
ends, these cards count against you. 


Question 6: Does the canasta bonus 
count toward making the initial meld? 

Answer: No. Even if you need 
only 50 for your first meld, and could 
put down a natural canasta of sevens, 
it is not enough because the count of 
the cards would be only 35. 

However, there is one exception. 
That is when you go out “concealed.” 
This means you lay down your entire 
hand in one turn; your hand must 
include a complete canasta; you may 
not have melded previously; and you 
may not add a ¢ard to a meld pre- 
viously made by your partner. When 
you do all this, you need not meet 
any particular minimum. 


Question 7: Is it true that you can 
no longer take an unfrozen pack with 
one matching card and one wild card? 

Answer: No. This unofficial “table 
rule” is played in some parts of the 
country, but it is not part of the offi- 
cial laws. 


tion 8: Can I make a canasta 
of black threes or of wild cards? 
Answer: No. To make a canasta 
of black threes, you would have to 
meld four of them with three wild 
cards, which is not permitted with 
black threes. You cannot make a can- 
asta of wild cards because wild cards 
may never be melded alone. 


Question 9: Must every meld in- 
clude at least as many natural cards 
as wild cards? 

Answer: No. A meld is legal if it 
contains at least two natural cards 
and no more than three wild cards. 
Thus, needing 90 for your initial meld, 
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you could put down a joker, 
deuces, and two sixes. 


two 


10: May I take a melded 
joker if I am able to replace it with 
the natural card it represents? 

Answer: No. rading for the 
joker” is permitted in some rummy 
games, but not in canasta. 


Question 11: Must the initial meld 
be exactly the amount of the minimum 
uired? 
er: No. It may be that much, 
or more. 


Question 12: When I take the dis- 
card pile to make my initial meld, 
may I meld cards from the discard 
pile in that same turn, or must I wait 
for another turn? 

: You may meld them in the 
same turn, but only the top discard 
counts toward the minimum you need. 


Question 13: If both sides reach 
5,000 on the same deal, who wins the 
game—the side that goes out, or the 
side with the highest score? 

Answer: The side with the highest 


score. 


Question 14: Can a player who 
takes the discard pile go out “con- 
cealed”? 

Answer: Yes, if he melds all the 
cards and complies with the other 
requirements (see the answer to Ques- 
tion 6). 


Question 15: May both sides make 
a canasta in the same rank? 
Answer: Yes. 


Question 16: What is a “double 
freeze” and how does it affect the 
play? 

Answer: There is no such thing as 
a double freeze. The pack is frozen 
or it is not. Whether a frozen pack 
contains one wild card or ten, the 
effect is the same. ae 





lhe “Poor: 


Onion 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


@ ror over 2,000 years, unschooled 
and superstitious folk all over the 
world have touted the medicinal value 
of the lowly onion. Eat them, they 
say, and you'll cure a cold, croup, in- 
fections, fits, worms in the intestines, 
even deafness. Pliny the Elder, early 
Roman naturalist, listed 28 diseases 
which the onion could cure. Barbers, 
bartenders, “granny-women” and other 
homespun medical authorities ever 
since have looked fondly upon the 
earthy vegetable as a sort of “poor 
man’s penicillin.” 

And the paradoxical fact is—they 
knew their onions! 

Throughout the centuries of popular 
medical “onionology,” science itself 
stood aloof; it never deigned to dig- 
nify the onion as anything more than 
a flavorful, pungent tear-jerker of a 
food, which, when eaten raw, was a 
fairly rich source of vitamin C and 
of the B-complex vitamins. Science, 
however, has gotten off its high horse. 

About 20 years ago, Russian medi- 
cal men began to experiment with the 
onion and they discovered it actually 
did kill not only bacteria, but the 
larger protozoa, as well. They found 
that raw onions, chewed from three 
to eight minutes, sterilized the lining 
of the mouth. During the war, Rus- 
sian doctors treated gunshot wounds 
and burns with a paste made of 
mashed onions. Held near the wound, 


the vapor trom freshly made paste 
turned out to be a highly successful 
antiseptic. After about 15 minutes, 
however, the paste lost its power. The 
Russians attributed the vapor’s healing 
properties to a mysterious substance in 
it which they called “phytoncide” but 
they could not identify it chemically. 

Two years ago, an American food 
chemist finally succeeded in isolating 
the active chemical agent. Edward 
Kohman of the Campbell Soup Lab- 
oratory ran a batch of onions through 
an ordinary household meat-grinder; 
he distilled the vapor and put it 
through a series of tests. He found that 
a pound of onions contained about 
1/20 of a gram of a thioaldehyde, 
close cousin to common formaldehyde. 

A short while later the Winthrop- 
Stearns Company actually developed 
a drug with an onion base: allicin. 
The new drug, it was claimed, acted 
“not only on germs killed by penicillin, 
but on those not attacked by that mir- 
acle drug.” 

So, if you’re an onion-cure advocate, 
go right ahead; only don’t use cooked 
onions—they’re about as effective as 
hanging onions on your door to ward 
off fever. For a cold, simply chew up 
some raw onions. This may cure your 
cold; at least it will keep it from 
spreading to’ others. Potential victims 
who don’t eat onions themselves will 
be sure to remain at a distance’ @ 8 
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Long New 


be here with a bang 


Pictures by Burke-Beaujon 


@ wor att over the US., but 
somewhere the sun is shining and 
flowers are in bloom and skies are 
blue. And there, where spring 
never fades, the jingling madcap 
world of the circus is pulling itself 


a’\s together for another season’s grand 
° £ a - 
_ 


march across the nation. But for 
boys and girls anticipation is the 
better part of joy. And so; to help 
them greet the circus, PAGEANT 
presents this rollicking preview of 
a season full of fun. 


CONTINUED 
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Look here! Clowns in 
gaudy colors come 
in masks and madness... 

















ran 


..and foolish folks 


in furs, giraffes, 
apes, elephants, too... 


oe 














...and daredevils, dazzling, dizzying, | 
dancing in the air. The circus 
is a wonderland free from any care 
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A CALIFORNIAN has organized 


The Doctors’ Diaper Service. It will 
never go. Very few doctors wear 


them. 


WHAT WITH the high cost of 
lumber and what with what’s hap- 
pened to the purchasing power of 
the five-cent piece, it might be well 
to take all the wooden nickels you 


can get. ; 
tf 


THE LETTERHEAD of the late 
Will Cuppy, author, gave his address 
as Tottering-on-the-Brink . . . and 
the letterhead of Frank Scully, an 
author who was invalided for years, 
identifies his house as Bedside Manor. 


DETROIT’S BIG BING 


If you too are interested in “getting 
on in the world,” I might just let 
you in on a load of advice as given 
out by Malcolm Bingay, the rough, 
tough editorial director of The De- 
troit Free Press—a great newspaper- 
man. ; 

One time a young man went to 
Bing to ask for advice on how to 
make good. 

Bing was in one of his more gentle 
moods and therefore did not tear off 
the boy’s head and eat it, which was 
his normal procedure. 

No sir. Bing explained the secret 
of success by telling the young man 
a true story. 

It seems that years ago the Bingays 
hired a maid. She was as big as a 
bulldozer and about the same shape. 
She was fresh off the boat from Fin- 
land. She was what the employment 
agency sent out. 







Because she couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish she got her instructions in sign 
language. 

e third day she was on the job 
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Detroit had a heavy snowfall. Bing 
thought of shoveling the snow off the 
walk in front of his house, and then 
he thought better of it. After all, he 
was only a little man weighing 210, 
and here was this maid, a powerful 
woman with muscles on her muscles. 

So—Bing decided to let the new 
maid shovel the snow. It was only 
three feet deep. 

Bing took the girl out into the snow 
and showed her how: to use a snow 
shovel. She got the idea right away. 
Bing went back inside to eat break- 
fast and read the paper. 

When he came out the big troll 
from Finland was out of sight, three 
blocks away and still shoveling. 

This was the story Big “Bing” 
Bingay told the young man who had 
come seeking advice on getting on in 
the world. 

The young man thought about this 
fine allegory. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bingay, sir,” he 
said. “I shall remember that lesson. 
“Work hard—work hard and do more 
work than is expected of you.’ ” 

“Jumping J. Jehoshaphat NO!” 
yelled Bingay. “The lesson is ‘get 
some muscle-headed mutt to do your 
work for you!’” 


WHAT'S NEW? 

Thomas J. Higgins Jr. of Far Rock- 
away, Long Island, collects oddities in 
the news. His gleanings reveal the 
following recent nip-ups in the Pass- 
ing Pageant. 

A Dallas labor- 
er pasted his two- 
year-old son with 
a shovel. The 
child had eaten his 
pay envelope. 

In Jackson, ,O., 
an anonymous 


KISSED BY COW 
graduate sent a dollar to the high 
school cafeteria in payment for “sou- 
venirs” he had swiped. 


Greer Garson was kissed by a cow 
in New Mexico. 

The highest score in army intelli- 
gence tests at an Atlanta induction 
center was made by a Negro youth 
who had but a third grade education; 
the lowest score was posted by a man 
who had played three years of college 
football. 

Madison, Mississippi, has a woman 
mayor, a female city clerk, and, there 
are five ladies on the town’s six-“man” 
city council. 

In Berlin, Germany, a six-footer has 
charged a three-foot midget with as- 
sault and battery. 

In Teaneck, New Jersey, the pro- 
prietor of a windshield repair shop 
was arrested for breaking windshields 
from ambush with a slingshot. 

And in Springfield, Illinois, Lou 
and Dick Moakley opened their new 
tavern for business but forgot to ac- 
quire a bottle opener. 


KISSING, it is said, is a custom 
that came about as a result of man’s 
need of salt. Prehistoric humans dis- 
covered that they could satisfy their 
need for salt by licking it off the 
cheeks of other humans. 

It was natural that, sooner or later, 
somebody would slip. The kiss was 
thus discovered, and people began to 
lose interest in salt. 


te of 


REMEMBER WHEN DEPT. 

If you know what a “fillapeen” is, 
you're probably at least 50 years old. 
If you are that old, and have forgot- 
ten, well, it was this way .. . 

Back in the days when the horse 
and buggy were beginning to be eased 
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IT IS SUGGESTED 





TO television set dealers that 
they provide daily home delivery 
of pop corn... 


TO the builders of ocean liners 
that the entire superstructure of 
the ship be built on one big life 
raft so that when the ship hits an 
iceberg (or something) the first 
class cabins and the cocktail 


out by the automobile, and some of 
the autos buttoned up the back, a 
swain and damsel would spend an 
evening together in the parlor crack- 
ing filberts. 

If either man or maid came upon 
a nut with a double kernel in it, he 
or she would say “fillapeen!” And 
then he (or she) would proffer one 
segment of the nut meat to his (or 
her) companion, the meanwhile eat- 
ing the retained segment. 

The rules of the game provided 
that next time they met the recipient 
of the “fillapeen” must’ give a gift to 
the one who found the “fillapeen” in 
the first place. 

The gifts seldom amounted to much 
—a sachet bag or maybe a flower to 
press in the family album. 

It’s part of our forgotten folk-non- 
sense, no more meaningful than such 
later games as “knock knock, who’s 
there?”—and if “fillapeen” seems silly 
to the up and coming generation, let 
said youngsters be advised that all 
that is sharp and hep and groovy to- 
day will seem, in some tomorrow, as 
silly as eating nuts in the hope of 
finding a double kernel that leaves the 
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lounge will remain afloat when 
the hull sinks. The saving in life 
boats alone would be consider- 
able . . 


AND TO humanity in general 
that it quit kicking itself in the 
pants and that it make war, in- 
stead, on bugs and Errol Flynn, 


man’s natural enemies. 


opponent duty bound to come across 
with a gift, which sometimes took the 
very pleasant form of a kiss. 


Sah 


SOME PSYCHOLOGISTS learn 
something of the personalities of pa- 
tients by asking them to relax and 
think of the three most beautiful 
things they've ever seen. 

Why not let’s try it? 

Pause now—and now you tell me 
what you thought of. And, how long 
did it take you to think of your three 
most beautiful things? 

I came up with these,.in four min- 
utes flat: 

1. New pool balls splattered on a 
field of bright green baize. 

2. The special radiance that lights 
the face of a young mother home from 
the hospital with her brand new baby. 

3. A tin pan of home-made fudge, 
cooling in a snow drift. 
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ON GETTING AWAY 
FROM IT ALL 


The most respected and widely read 
of our social critics keep their eyes 
glued to humanity’s key hole and if 
they are failing to see things as they 
are it might be because of the kind of 
glue we're getting these days. 

But there is one thing all profes- 
sional observers do see clearly and 
that’s an increasing desire by an in- 
creasing number of people to get away 
from it all. 

Two little nine-year-old Los An- 
geles girls tried to get away from it 
all on a horse. One is Anita East 
and the other is Nona Fay Casey, who 
is bashful and doesn’t want her pic- 
ture in PAGEANT. 

Anita and Nona 
borrowed some 
packaged cookies 
and some bedding 
and a horse named 
Smoky—and off 
they went. 

Their escape was 


cut short by Juve- 
nile Officers Myrl 


McBride, Fred 
Roe and- Pete 
Brautovich. 

“We're running away on account 
of we don’t like to do dishes,” they 
said. 

There is something very sad in the 
desire of these children to get away 
from it all. 

Thousands are trying it—and the 
sad truth is it simply can not be done. 

If it isn’t Juvenile Officers that 
prevent our escape it’s something else. 

In Boston, 57-year-old Mrs. Cather- 
ine Heenan tried to keep out of the 
world’s way by staying home in her 
upstairs apartment on Dorchester 
Street. A man named John Gintalis 
was crossing that street ‘when he was 
struck by a truck. So great was the 
impact that one of his shoes was 
hurled 25 feet and through a window 
—bonk!—it hit Mrs. Heenan an awful 


SMOKY AND ANITA 


whack smack on her zygomaticus. 

And that again shows that we can’t 
get away from it all. 

I know an artist feller named Emax. 
Several years ago he announced that 
he was forsaking humanity. He went 
up to the top of The Big Mountain 
and built a cabin, determined to 
spend the rest of his years commun- 
ing with nature. 

Emax illustrated two books that I 
(Beck) have written in my time, and 
now that my good wife and I have 
just finished a work titled “The 
Farmers Market Cookbook” (due out 
any minute now and published by 
Henry Holt & Co. of New York), 
we thought it would be nice to have 
Emax do the drawings for the cook- 
book, sort of for old times’ sake. 

So we went up The Big Mountain 
to seek him out, and they told us he 
was at a meeting of the Lions Club. 

Fine hermit he turned out to be. 
Goes up the mountain to be alone 
with nature and joins the Lions Club 
of Idyllwild, California, pop. 576. 

He couldn’t stand the loneliness. 

I have only known one real hermit 
in my life, which is natural, I suppose, 
because any hermit who knows how to 
herm is not apt to be around where I 
am—but, anyway, I did meet a real 
hermit once, and even he was a bust. 

It was this way. My wife and I were 
invited to have tea with a married 
couple who had built a house high in 
the Hollywood Hills. Their little boy 
came running into the house, very 
excited. 

“Hey—Mom!” he yelled. “Guess 
what. I’ve just been talking with God 
—and man! Does He ever grow the 
big turnips!” 

My wife and I and our friends fol- 
lowed their little boy back up the path 
and that’s how we happened to meet 
Hank the Hermit. He was wearing a 
flowing white robe with a beard to 
match—and he sported a white mane 
of flowing hair. 

He lived in a shack built of stolen. 
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real estate signs. His sole companion 
was a goat named Bathesda. 

Hank the Hermit had a small gar- 
den, mostly turnips. He invited us to 
sit down. He got out his best tin cans 
and offered a choice of turnip juice 
or goat’s milk. 

We had a nice visit and then told 
Hank the Hermit that it was time to 
go. This grieved him and we asked 
him if he didn’t get lonesome. He 
said yea, verily, that he did—and 
“Methinks I will abandon me re- 
cluse’s life and again embrace the 
companionship of humans, for all 
their wickedness.” 

I haven’t seen or heard of Hank the 
Hermit in years, so it may be assumed 
that he shaved off his beard and got a 
job as a gateman at RKO studios. 

Hank the Hermit and Emax failed 
to get away from it all, forced back 
by lonesomeness. The youngsters, An- 
ita and Nona, were forced back by 
Juvenile Officers. 

Jack Iams wrote of a hermit, once, 
who for five years had no contact with 
the world except a subscription to 
Time. Once a week the hermit went 
to his mail box, four miles down a 
mountain. He went the day after 
Time was delivered, so as to avoid 
meeting the mail carrier. 

After a while the hermit took to 
talking to himself. At first this didn’t 
seem important, but then he realized 
that he was talking like Time’s people 
write. That was too much so he re- 
joined society in time to save himself 
from an ignoble fate—and at that he 
was fictional. 

No, kiddies, stick _— the club and 
keep your dues paid. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Greenfield, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, the par- 


One of the secrets of happiness in old age 


ents ot 17 children, were divorced re- 
cently. Mrs. Greenfield’s charge: “We 
didn’t get along good.” 

In Edinburgh*a woman asked for 
a divorce because her husband had 
four college degrees and she had none. 
“Downright embarrassing,” she 
charged. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, Deward 
S. Bowman got a divorce on the 
grounds that for four years he had 
had to sleep three-in-a-bed, the third 
party being Mrs. Bowman’s dog. 

And Hiram S. Johnson divorced his 
wife because he thought the Marine 
Corps wouldn’t take married men. 
That was on a Monday. On Tuesday 
he joined the Marines, and the John- 
sons were remarried on Wednesday. 
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NOTHING A MAN 
MAY REST UPON 
IS SO INSECURE 
AS HIS LAURELS 
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HERE’S A DULL STATISTIC to 
paste in your hat and look at next time 
you're out of cigarettes: 

If you have been smoking for 16.6 
years and have discarded butts of the 
average length discarded by males (.84 
inches) during your smoking years you 
have thrown away a cigarette a mile 
and 74 yards long, if you smoke the 
national daily average number of cig- 
arettes, for males. 

If you are a woman smoker you've 
thrown away a smear of lipstick ex- 
tending from the Gowanus Canal to 
Smokey Elmer’s, a rib joint on the 
Albany Post Road. 
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Piccolo Pete 
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